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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


a long-drawn-out affair, There has been no 

serious difficulty over the terms of reference, 
which were made public at Wednesday’s Conference of 
the Miners’ Federation :— 


“To inquire into and report upon the economic posi- 
tion of the coal industry and the conditions affecting it, 
and to make any recommendations for the improv ement 
thereof.’”’ 


These are certainly wide terms, and suggest that it will 
be the business of the Commission not only to consider 
any and every plan for improving the organization of 
the industry, but to report upon the merits of the wages 
question. But the composition of the Commission is a 
very thorny problem. Never was there more at stake 
over the choice of personnel. If the Commission is to be 
a help rather than an embarrassment, it is clear that it 
must be able to present an agreed report, and that its 
recommendations must be such as the Government will 
be able to carry through, without splitting the Con- 
servative Party. These considerations not only rule out 
mineowners, and miners’ leaders; they make it difficult 
to include any sort of labour element. But, again, if the 
Commission is to be a help rather than an embarrass- 
ment, it must not be an obviously-partial body, which the 
miners will regard with vehement hostility. At the 
same time, it is clearly desirable that it should know 
something of the problems of reorganizing businesses, 
and should, therefore, include a ‘‘ capitalist ’’ element. 
These various criteria are not easy to reconcile, and it 
is not surprising that the appointments should hang fire. 
* * * 


T: appointment of the Coal Commission is proving 


The root of the difficulty is that a Commission is an 
inappropriate instrument for the function which it is 
expected to discharge. That function is to formulate a 
policy for dealing with the coal impasse. But this is the 
Government’s business; and the Government cannot 
really divest itself of responsibility. There have been so 
many inquiries into coal in recent years, and the broad 
facts of the situation are so clearly known, that the 
policy which will commend itself to the members of the 
Commission will depend far more on the preconceived 


the inquiry is likely to elucidate. Naturally, therefore, 
the Government wishes to make sure of their precon- 
ceived ideas before it appoints them ; hence, presumably, 
the desire for personal interviews before the Commission 
is set up. But it is not to be expected that Commis- 
sioners, of whom the Government has satisfied itself that 
they are ‘‘ safe,’’ will inspire much confidence in the 
Miners’ Federation. Meanwhile, the course of the coal 
market suggests that we shall be lucky if we get out of 


the nine months’ subvention for less than £20 millions. 
* * * 


The report made by Mr. J. F. P. Rawlinson, K.C., 
on the case of Major Sheppard is not pleasant reading. 
Mr. Rawlinson finds as a fact that a statement positively 
sworn to by Sergeant Woods was untrue; that Sergeant 
Woods himself was guilty of ‘‘ a grave dereliction of 
duty’; that the actual process of identification was 
“* little more than a farce’’; and that the rules made 
by the Judges of the King’s Bench Division as to taking 
statements from accused persons were ‘‘ recklessly dis- 
regarded.’’ The most serious aspect of the report, how- 
ever, is not the disregard of regulations by individual 
officers, but the light thrown by police testimony on the 
normal procedure at Vine Street and elsewhere. The 
police contention in this case was that they had no power 
to grant bail until the charge sheet had been signed, and 
that a charge can only be taken in the district where the 
offence has been committed, although this might entail 
the detention of an innocent person in the cells over the 
week-end. There will be general agreement with Mr. 
Rawlinson that if, which he does not believe, this view 
of the law is correct, the law should be amended, ‘‘ The 
real principle is that every person in custody who can 
safely be bailed has a right to be bailed at the earliest 
possible moment. . The convenience of the police 
must not stand in the way of the liberty of a prisoner.’’ 

* * * 


At least equally disquieting was the evidence of 
police witnesses that they considered it no part of their 
duty to inform accused persons of their right to be repre- 
sented by a solicitor or friend at the identification, or of 
their right to object to their finger prints being taken. 


ideas with which they start than on any new facts which Mr. Rawlinson very properly observes that, as the police 
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regulations are secret, clear notices as to the rights given 
by them to accused persons should be exhibited in every 
police station. Unfortunately he has also to emphasize 
that the regulations should be known to the police them- 
selves: ‘‘ Another disturbing incident in the case was the 
wide divergence of view of responsible officers as to the 
rights of a person in custody. . . . These officers had all 
apparently been acting on their divergent views for some 
time past.’’ It is evident that both clearer regulations 
and stricter supervision are urgently needed. The police, 
as a legal correspondent points out in another column, 
are ‘‘ very human men put into very difficult positions.’’ 
It is the more necessary, for their own sake as well as for 
the protection of the public, that the higher authorities 
should take adequate steps to impress on them both the 
letter and the spirit of the law. Major Sheppard has done 
the police no ill service in directing attention to practices 
which are alien to the spirit of British institutions, and 
which might easily expose persons in a humbler position 
than his own to the danger of grave injustice. 
* * * 

Last week-end a settlement was reached in the wool 
textile dispute, and work has now been resumed. It will 
be remembered that both sides had agreed to a Court of 
Inquiry, but the employers demanded that wages should 
be reduced by 5 per cent. pending the Court’s report, 
with arrangements for back pay if the Court recom- 
mended no reduction. The operatives contended that 
this was contrary to all precedents, and that the present 
rate of wages must be maintained until the investiga- 
tion was completed. The operatives had a strong case 
on this point, and when the Minister of Labour pressed 
the employers, they gave in. The resumption of work 
at the existing rates is not a splitting of the difference 
between claims for an advance and for a reduction, for 
the operatives have only demanded the maintenance of 
the status quo; the employers have really lost their 
case, for it is not to be expected after the coal subvention 
that the Court of Inquiry will recommend a reduction. 
Yet the Court can hardly leave things as they are, for 
the depressed condition of the industry is real enough, 
and the mere passage of time will hardly be an adequate 
remedy. The real trouble is inability to meet foreign 
competition in certain sections of the home market. Our 
exports are under a cloud, but the importation of French 
worsteds has come with the suddenness and intensity of 
a tropical storm. We do not wish to prejudge the report 
of the Court of Inquiry, but it will be an agreeable sur- 
prise if they do not take refuge in some recommendation 
for ‘‘ safeguarding ’’ the home market—and we know 
from events in the recent past that such a course would 
find considerable support in Bradford. 

* * © 

The Chinese Government have now addressed to the 
Powers a Note demanding revision of all treaties, on the 
basis of the Chinese claims before the Peace Conference 
or subsequently made. They have not smoothed the path 
for negotiations by closing their ports to British and 
Japanese vessels and to-all ships that have called at 
Hong Kong. The British Consul-General is said to have 
warned Peking, on his own responsibility, that this action 
is tantamount to a declaration of war. We earnestly 
hope the Government will not let themselves be rushed 
into any precipitate action. The Chinese have, no doubt, 
put themselves in the wrong. What is all-important 
is that the Powers should put themselves in the right. 
The obstacle to a settlement is not merely the unreason- 
ableness of Peking, but the suspicion of Western, and 
especially of British, good faith which the Powers’ pro- 
crastination has engendered. Before the Powers are 
entitled to take a high tone, they will have to give some 


sign of a genuine intention to hold the Tariff Conference 
and the inquiry into extra-territorial problems agreed on 
at Washington. They might well agree to Chinese repre- 
sentation on the Shanghai Municipal Council and to the 
restoration of the Mixed Court, both of which steps are 
reported to be favoured by the Shanghai Chamber of 
Commerce. Above all, they must either hold, without 
further delay, the proposed judicial inquiry into the 
Shanghai shootings, or publish, and act on, the report 
of the Diplomatic Commission. Until this is done it 
is idle to expect that moderate opinion in China will be 
able to put a brake on the extremists. 
* * * 

Practically simultaneously the French and Spanish 
Governments have issued statements on the terms they 
are prepared to offer Abd el Krim. Both Governments 
assert that they will grant the Riff autonomy under the 
nominal suzerainty of the Sultan of Morocco and the 
Khalif of the Spanish zone. In view of the apparent 
desire of all parties for a settlement, these statements 
are profoundly disappointing. The epithets ‘‘ clear ”’ 
and “‘ definite ’’ which the Press has attached to them 
are doubtless of official origin; for the nominal suzerainty 
of the Sultan and Khalif are excessively vague terms, 
both of which involve abstruse questions of Islamic public 
law. On these statements, the French and Spanish 
Governments may intend their formule to cover 
substantial derogations of sovereignty, or they may 
be prepared to grant Abd el Krim the position 
of a virtually independent monarch. Until they 
state exactly what they do mean, we shall remain in the 
dark. The point on which Abd el Krim is probably most 
anxious for light is that of his international status. Are 
the French and Spanish Governments prepared to allow 
him to be represented abroad by his own agents, and to 
make treaties with foreign Powers? Or is this their real 
objection to his demand for complete independence? 

* * * 

M. Painlevé has stated that he cannot offer Abd el 
Krim better terms without breaking existing treaties. 
To what treaties does he refer? He cannot mean those 
which affect only France and Spain, for these can 
obviously be altered by common consent. He must, 
therefore, refer to agreements drawn up by the European 
Concert. But how can he honestly pretend to be so tender 
of European treaty rights in Morocco, when he and his 
predecessor have publicly stated that they will not 
tolerate any form of international mediation? Has he 
ever attempted to discover whether the Powers that com- 
pounded the Algeciras agreement and settled the status 
of Tangier really desire the old Moroccan treaties to be 
maintained and applied to the letter? Unless he 
can give some clearer explanation of his policy, 
the French Government will be in an unenviable 
position when the Chamber meets, for the resolu- 
tion passed at the Socialist Congress shows that 
their majority may, at any moment, be precarious; the 
Moroccan war is unpopular, and events in Syria will 
give new impetus to the Nationalist attack. Having 
defeated General Sarrail’s unreliable troops, the Druse 
chiefs immediately came forward with reasonable pro- 
posals which he felt obliged to accept, probably because 
he had no means of striking back. The chiefs appear to 
have shown wisdom and discretion; but the whole 
episode will bring no credit to the pro-consul or his 
Government. 

. . * 

The report of the Mosul Commission continues to 
be attacked with remarkable unanimity ; by British and 
Arabic newspapers because it is too favourable to 
Turkey ; by the Turkish and French Press because it is 
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pro-British. As might almost be guessed from its recep- 
tion, the Report is, in fact, an exceptionally able and 
impartial document, reflecting the highest credit on those 
by whom it was drawn up. It seems to us a lamentable 
thing that both the comments and the summaries which 
have hitherto appeared should give so misleading an im- 
pression. Quite apart from the questions of policy 
involved in the proposed extension of the mandate, the 
document is of great importance in its bearing on the 
prestige of the League of Nations. It is a very serious 
matter that, after a boundary dispute of such import- 
ance has been referred to the League, the capacity and 
impartiality of the League’s Commissioners should have 
been attacked in articles bearing strong traces of inspira- 
tion. We believe these attacks to be wholly without 
foundation, and we shall take an early opportunity of 
publishing an analysis of the Report, which will show 
how well the Commissioners have done their work. 
* . . 

The White Paper on “Compulsory Labour for 
Government Purposes ’’ (Cmd. 2464) in Kenya confirms 
everything that has been said against compulsory labour 
in that colony. The one consoling point is that clearly 
the Colonial Office is uneasy and yields with great 
reluctance, when it does yield, to the insistent local 
demands for compulsion. In January of this year the 
local Government asked the Secretary of State for a 
general approval for compulsory labour, though it must 
have known that the law had been deliberately framed 
to exclude any such general approval. The Colonial 
Office pointed this out, refusing any general approval but 
authorizing a corvée of 4,000 men to be employed on two 
specific railway works. Another attempt was made 
later by the Kenya Government to go behind the law and 
get a general authority for forced labour, but this was 
again frustrated by the Colonial Office. But the Secre- 
tary of State yielded, under protest, to the Kenya 
demand that the forced labourers should be paid less 
than the low rate of wages paid to voluntary labourers. 
The most significant admission in these papers is that in 
a dispatch of the Acting Governor last March—that 
“compulsion has caused large: numbers of natives to seek 
private employment.’’ The methods by which the 
Government corvée can be and is used in Kenya to compel 
natives to work for the white planters were exposed in 
the article on the subject which we published last week. 
Naturally a Government can indirectly force natives into 
the employ of private employers if it has the power (and 
exercises it) of compelling the natives to work for the 
Government for wages which are nearly 15 per cent. 
below the market rate. It must have encouraged the 
Acting Governor to find that these unfortunate creatures, 
to whom, as he said, he hoped to teach a lesson by this 
medieval corvée system, learnt it promptly in one case 
by beginning to die at the rate of 120 per 1,000 per 
annum. Finally, we may note the Acting Governor’s 
admission that “the market rates for farm labour may 
be generally taken as not exceeding 8s. to 10s. (per 
month).’’ On the other hand, the maximum fine to 
which a native is liable for evading compulsion under 
the Ordinance is 150 shillings: Either the maximum fine 
is much too high or the average wage in Kenya is much 
too low, for it is preposterous that it should be possible 
to fine a man what is the equivalent of 15 to 20 months’ 
wages, because he disobeys the corvée order. Is it not 
highly probable that the average wage in Kenya is much 
too low and that that is why the Kenya Government 
finds it necessary to force the natives to work on the 
railways and on the farms of white settlers? 

* * * 


In introducing the last Free State Budget, Mr, Blythe 


was careful to explain that the protective duties imposed 
were purely experimental. It will be interesting to see 
whether the Free State Government, faced by the results 
of their experiment, have the unusual courage to reverse 
their policy. In the drapery trade the sole result of the 
duties appears to have been a slump in demand, due to 
rising prices, that has put at least one big establishment 
out of business. The duty on toilet soap and the six- 
penny tax on imported parcels have merely resulted in 
raising prices, without altering the direction of trade. 
The result of the duty on imported boots has been still 
more interesting. During the first five months of this 
year the value of imports dropped by £196,000; the 
quantity rose by 11,783 dozen pairs. Our own Tariff 
Reformers have hailed this as conclusive evidence that 
the foreigner pays the duty ; but the representative of a 
Northampton firm throws a different light on the 
phenomenon. “Our prices remain as before, but we 
have reduced the quality of our goods for Free State con- 
sumption.’’ The net result is that the consumer pays 
an enhanced retail price for an inferior article, while 
the Irish boot trade shows no sign of increased output. 
Meanwhile the increased cost of living is reflected in the 
difficulties of the farmers in selling their goods abroad, 
and the preference of home consumers for cheap, im- 
ported butter and bacon. The general result of the 
“experiment ’’ in protection is, in fact, an increase in 


the adverse trade balance. 
* * * 


If the Session has been barren, or worse than barren, 
in most fields of Parliamentary activity, it has seen one 
really useful bit of work accomplished, in the passing 
of Lord Newton’s Bill for the Regulation of Advertise- 
ments. The hoardings that have long disfigured our 
countryside are not merely an annoyance to the sensi- 
tive. They represent a contemptuous subordination of 
social to commercial values that would be impossible in 
a really civilized community. It now rests with the 
local authorities to enforce the Act, and for the public 
to see that they do so. It is a hopeful sign that the 
better-class advertisers themselves realize the necessity 
for regulation. The motor oil companies have already 
removed many of their wayside hoardings. The new 
Act itself is the outcome of conferences between the 
Scapa Society and the Advertising Section of the London 
Chamber of Commerce, and Sir Albert Gray, chairman 
of the Scapa Society, states that the Publicity Club of 
London are in full agreement with the Society in con- 
demning both vulgarity in design and exhibition in 
inappropriate places. We can only hope that the success 
of the Act in purging the countryside will be such as to 
encourage an assault on disfiguring night signs in the 
towns. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE EXPORT TRADES 


HE criticisms, which have now become wide- 
spread, of the return to gold have provoked 
replies from many eminent defenders of that 
policy. Lord Bradbury has attacked Mr. Keynes’s 
pamphlet in an article in the Financia, News, the 
phrasing of which suggests that he has been the inspirer 
of Mr. Churchill’s recent speeches. This week, Dr. 
Walter Leaf contributes to the ‘‘ Westminster Bank 
Review ’’ what has been widely hailed by City Editors 
as a conclusive vindication of the gold policy. We think 
it well, in the present interlude in public affairs, to deal 
with this controversy in some detail. We should not 
pursue the matter further, if the only question were the 
wisdom or unwisdom of a step which belongs now to 
the past. But that step has left us with an industrial 
situation, anomalous, abnormal, and full of menace to 
our social stability. It is likely to leave permanently 
behind it a radical change in our economic equilibrium, 
in the balance we maintain between different types of 
industry, in the degree to which we retain our traditional 
réle of a lending and exporting country. These are 
matters of profound interest and importance. Nothing 
in British life to-day is more worthy of attention than 
the attempt to discern the forces that are at work 
beneath the surface of our economic system, and the 
direction in which they are moving us. For this purpose, 
the gold controversy is a convenient introduction. 

In Dr. Leaf’s view, the return to gold has already 
been triumphantly vindicated by events:— 

“ The pessimists who in April foretold disaster have 
been proved wrong. Their forecast was for a large rise 
in the Bank rate to prevent anticipated exports of gold, 
a consequent restriction of credit to the great hurt of 
prodvction, a great fall in prices and a great increase of 
unemployment. In every one of these forecasts they 
have proved wrong. The return to gold has been fol- 
lowed not by large exports of gold, but by large imports ; 
the Bank rate instead of rising has already been _re- 
duced, and the market rate for discounts has fallen. The 
Government has been borrowing on its Treasury Bills at 
a materially cheaper rate ; and credit has not been re- 
stricted but extended.”’ 

Now to each of these claims, objections can be 
raised. Bank rate has been reduced, it is true, but by 
only half the amount by which it was raised in March 
as an integral feature of the return to gold. The present 
state of trade would call for a lower rate than 4} per 
cent., if it were not for the necessity of retaining in 
London a swollen volume of short American money by 
the attraction of high discount rates. The imports of 
gold are an obviously artificial phenomenon (for the 
exchange has never been for one moment up to par) and 
supply one of many indications that the Bank of Eng- 
land does not dare to allow ordinary gold-standard rules 
to operate. The assertion that ‘‘ credit haz not been 
restricted but extended,’’ is disputed by the Midland 
Bank. But these are not the points which we are con- 
cerned to argue. What do Dr. Leaf’s,claims really 
amount to? That internal deflation has not yet begun. 
Broadly, at least, that is perfectly true. But we are 
surprised that Dr. Leaf should find it so completely 
reassuring. 

For our part, we have never suggested that internal 
deflation was the immediate danger entailed by the 
return to gold. On the contrary, we argued from the 
first* that there was little likelihood of this occurring 
until the autumn season, that even then it would be well 
within the power of the Treasury and the Bank of 
England to put off the evil day, if they chose to do so, 
and that there were signs, such as the severe embargo on 
foreign issues, which suggested that they might so 
choose. But we have urged persistently that the possi- 
bility of postponing general deflation affords no consola- 
tion or relief to the export trades, which from the first, 
indeed in advance of the actual return to gold, have been 





* This argument was developed at length in a leading article, 
“Gold and the Trade Outlook,” in THE Nation of May 30th 


directly and severely handicapped in foreign competi- 
tion by the rise in the exchange. The plight of the 
export trades and of the unsheltered industries generally 
is the crux of the problem; so long as the troubles in 
which they find themselves persist, it is burying our 
heads in the sand to pretend that the Gold Standard is 
working smoothly, because an outflow of gold is staved 
off by artificial means. 

The plight.of the export trades is the crux of the 
problem ; and it is something more. It is the test—the 
only satisfactory and conclusive test—of whether the 
exchange is, as we maintain, far too high for our present 
price-level. There is a danger that the public mind may 
be confused upon this issue by the clash of contradictory 
statistics. Thus Dr. Leaf asserts that “ our currency 
at this moment is not over-valued, but under-valued,’’ 
basing his assertion on the comparison of certain index- 
numbers of wholesale prices for Britain and America. 
This is to repeat the mistake into which, as Mr. Keynes 
suggested in his pamphlet, the official experts probably 
fell in advising the return to gold. Wholesale index- 
numbers are mainly composed of the prices of com- 
modities like raw cotton and wheat, which necessarily 
adjust themselves at once to a movement in the exchange. 
The whole trouble is that wages and other items in the 
cost of manufacture do not so adjust themselves. 
Wholesale index-numbers, which take practically vo 
account of these factors, are, therefore, a most unreliable 
guide to the discrepancy which exists between the 
internal and the external value of our money. Index- 
numbers of the cost of living or the level of wages are, 
as Mr. Keynes says, a much better guide, and they sug- 
gest a discrepancy of fully 10 per cent. But, of course, 
they are not conclusive either. All these index- 
number calculations merely compare the changes that 
have taken place since pre-war days in Britain, 
America, and other countries. But many other things 
have changed since 1914, the American tariff is much 
higher, for example; and the relation between British 
and American price-levels which means equilibrium 
now may be materially different from the relation which 
meant equilibrium then. But there is no need to 
bewilder ourselves with such considerations. We have 
far simpler and more decisive facts to appeal to. By 
common admission, we are exporting too little and 
importing too much. Our export trades cannot compete 
in world markets, with their present working costs, yet 
find it extremely difficult to reduce their working costs, 
because the position of their workers is already unfavour- 
able as compared with the mass of workers in “ shel- 
tered’ trades. 

This, we repeat, is the test of the magnitude of the 
disparity with which we have to deal. For several 
months, from November, 1923, to August, 1924, the 
exchange was well below $4.40. During this period the 
export trades picked up, and taken as a whole, showed 
signs of doing reasonably well. But no one can main- 
tain that their circumstances were then unduly easy, or 
their competitive power excessively strong; on the con- 
trary, the complaint of our critics that we exaggerate 
in attributing our recent troubles to the return to gold 
is based on the contention that the export trades found 
it difficult to compete last year. Well, that is our 
answer to the same critics, when they suggest (surely 
inconsistently) that we exaggerate in estimating the dis- 
parity between exchange and price-level so high as 10 
per cent. “ Granted,’’ they say, “that there may be 
some over-valuation of sterling now. May there not 
have been a considerable wnder-valuation in the early 
part of 1924?’’ We reply that there is no warrant for 
such a view in the then state of our export trades, which 
compared unfavourably as regards both profits and 
wages with the rest of industry. “ After all,’’ continue 
our critics, ‘‘ the exchange was well over $4.60 through- 
out the first half of 1923.’’ Precisely, and during this 
period most of our export trades took a very bad turn 
indeed, which was put down at the time to the occupa- 
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tion of the Ruhr, though it may be doubted, in view of 
the stimulus which the coal trade received therefrom, 
whether on balance this was really an adverse factor. 
It was the relapse of the exchange to below $4.40 which 
then gave the export trades relief. We have seen that 
they can manage, though not much more than manage, 
in the neighbourhood of $4.40. We have seen that their 
plight becomes very serious, when the exchange is appre- 
ciably higher. That is why we take $4.40 as marking 
approximately the true position of equilibrium. But this 
was an equilibrium by no means favourable to the export 
trades; it is on the top of an unfavourable equilibrium 
that we have thrown the handicap of a 10 per cent. rise 
in the exchange. 

It is this that makes the problem really formidable. 
If we started from a position in which the export trades 
were really prosperous, with wages and profits up to the 
standards of the rest of industry, we might hope to 
meet quite a big rise in the exchange without needing 
to have recourse to all-round deflation. For, then, it 
might be possible to squeeze wages and profits in the 
unsheltered trades to a considerable degree, while leaving 
others unaffected, a course which is hardly possible when 
they are so much squeezed already in comparison with 
other trades. Or, we might hope that the stimulus of 
difficulty would promote the efficiency of their employers 
and thus reduce working costs, if it were not that the 
export trades have had all the benefits of this stimulus 
for several years past. Finally, we might accept fairly 
cheerfully a permanent reduction in the volume of our 
export trade and concentrate on diverting our surplus 
productive power to other uses, if it were not that the 
volume of our exports has already dwindled to a 
dangerously low point. 

This last possibility is, however, worth exploring 
a little further. As things are, unless a great stroke 
of luck befalls us in the shape of higher gold prices in 
the-outside world, it is difficult to see how we can restore 
any sort of equilibrium without submitting to the pro- 
cess of all-round deflation. But it is equally difficult to 
suppose, especially after our experience of last month, 
that it will be possible in practice to carry this process 
anything like as far as 10 per cent. We seem to be head- 
ing now for an industrial conflict next spring, or a series 
of industrial conflicts, which may shake society to its 
foundations; but when all this is over, when we have 
emerged from the troubles which now confront us, what 
1s likely to be left behind? Somehow or other, we have 
got to obtain conditions under which we can export 
enough to pay for our necessary imports. But it is most 
unlikely that we shall ever see again conditions under 
which we can carry on our export trade on the scale of 
pre-war days—a surplus export trade, as it were, which 
was the counterpart of the huge sums which we used 
every year to invest abroad. We shall be left with a 
price-level which, in relation to the exchange, will 
always make it difficult to maintain a satisfactory trade 
balance, and, as a result, it is not unlikely that various 
ostensibly temporary devices will be incorporated per- 
manently into our economic system. The embargo on 
foreign loans, for example, has been adopted as a tem- 
porary expedient, until, as City Editors put it, we have 
“planted our feet firmly on the gold standard.” But 
will it ever be easy to get rid of it, until at all events 
the British habit of foreign investment has been suffi- 
ciently broken by disuse? Certainly it is significant that 
Bank rate has been reduced while that embargo is re- 
tained. Further, the policy of protecting the home 
market will gain in favour, the Free Trade resistance 
will weaken, and Britain may at length adopt a general 
tariff, as the unintended corollary of a monetary change. 
All this implies, as we have said, a profound change in 
the balance of our economic life, a permanent shifting 
over from export to domestic trade, which incidentally 
would be far from welcome to the City. But this is the 
direction in which we seem likely to move if we follow 
the lines of least resistance. 


THE POLICE AND THE PUBLIC 


(From a LEGAL CoRRESPONDENT.) 


HE case of Major Sheppard has once more 
T brought the problem of police evidence and 
conduct before the public. Some people think 
that the police are blackguards, incapable of telling the 
truth, while others think they are angels and incapable 
of telling a lie. Unfortunately, many penal reformers 
can be classed with the former, and many officials and 
magistrates with the latter. It is accurate to say 
‘‘ unfortunately,’’ because until the majority of inte- 
rested people can take a sane view, little progress can 
be made in safeguarding the public against the bad 
policeman, or safeguarding the policeman against unjust 
attacks. It is useful when inquiries, such as the Shep- 
pard inquiry, show the public the abuses that grow up 
in the interpretation of regulations or the unfairness 
of the regulations themselves, and it is a principle that 
cannot be too often instilled into the official mind that 
an accused person is not necessarily a guilty one. Much 
moonshine is talked about the police; they are neither 
devils nor angels, but they are very human men put into 
very difficult positions. It is seldom, if ever, that the 
police make a charge against a person they think to be 
innocent, but it is not unknown that when they think a 
person is guilty they strain the evidence to prove this, or 
twist the accused’s statements into admissions of his 
guilt. Many a man when arrested has, according to 
police evidence, said, ‘‘ All right, I’ll go quietly ; this 
is a fair cop’’ ; and many may have said so, but it seems 
difficult to believe that it has become the stereotyped 
answer to arrest that police evidence has almost made 
it. Suspected persons are often kept for a considerable 
time in police stations and are closely questioned by 
keen police officers; when repeated in Court these 
lengthy conversations diminish to a few sentences, picked 
out by the police as of importance, z.e., of importance to 
their case; but these cases generally come before juries, 
and juries sift evidence, and especially police evidence, 
with the greatest care before condemning a fellow 
human being upon it. 

The greatest danger is that the police can bring 
people before magistrates and get them convicted there, 
upon their own uncorroborated testimony. This is a 
terribly difficult problem, for it would be absurd to say 
that a policeman’s evidence must be corroborated, as 
if he were an accomplice, or a man of disreputable 
character; on the other hand, the power that is put 
into his hands is immense. The magistrate before whom 
he goes is generally extremely sympathetic to the police. 
The magistrates in London, on the whole, are amazingly 
good, but when one remembers that most of them have 
little or no experience of criminal cases before they are 
appointed to the Bench, or, if they have, it is generally 
from the Treasury, that is the prosecuting, angle, one 
cannot wonder that they find it somewhat difficult to 
disentangle complex stories and become more and more 
inclined to accept the word of the police. It seems a 
pity that the Criminal Bar, which comprises advocates 
of great eminence, integrity, and experience, has not 
for many years been called upon to supply a judge of 
the High Court, and members of it are seldom 
appointed magistrates. A morning visit to the West 
End Police Courts will reveal many women who are 
arrested for solicitation and who are convicted upon 
police evidence alone; what possible chance is therefor 
any of these wretched women to deny the charge, or to 
escape punishment? And here what an opportunity 
for bullying and bribery! How many men who have 
walked through the West End of London at night have 
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been pestered by prostitutes? Very few indeed; but 
still a dozen of these women are fined weekly for this 
offence, upon the word of one police officer, always the 
same evidence, how she annoyed several gentlemen, not 
one of whom is ever called; and what is the use of her 
denying the charge? who would believe such a woman 
against a police officer? If she does deny the charge, or 
alleges, as she sometimes does, that she has been arrested 
because she has refused to be blackmailed, many other 
police officers give testimony on behalf of their accused 
confrére ; there is a fine esprit de corps among the police ; 
her charge is often false, but if true, has it any chance 
of being believed or inquired into? There is a Bill 
before Parliament, introduced by Lady Astor, that pro- 
poses to abolish the old Act under which prosecutions 
for solicitation are brought, and to substitute for it an 
Act that will make any accosting in the street illegal, 
but will also enact that such a prosecution shall not be 
brought unless the person accosted gives evidence. It 
is to be hoped that the Bill will become law, for it will 
abolish the barbarism by which we permit prostitution 
but persecute prostitutes, it will remove a great tempta- 
tion to bribery and blackmail from the police, and it 
will remove the danger of a woman’s future being ruined 
by the uncorroborated testimony of a police officer. 

There are other cases of men of good position who 
question the evidence the police give against them for 
some trivial offence ; it seems almost incredible that men 
such as these, for no good reason, are deliberately making 
unfounded charges against the police, but how often the 
word of the policeman is preferred to theirs, and how 
regularly they are convicted! The higher authorities 
undoubtedly do their best, and condign punishment is 
awarded when a police officer is found to have done any- 
thing wrong, and the knowledge of this makes the magis- 
trates even more chary of dismissing charges brought 
by the police. The difficulty seems almost insoluble, for 
it is essential in many cases to act on the word of the 
police alone, and it is undoubtedly true that on the whole 
their word can be accepted. It is necessary to keep a 
healthy public criticism directed upon the police, to ob- 
tain the best men possible for the force, and for the 
authorities to look upon complaints against the police 
not as a wicked accusation to be hotly defended but as a 
complaint to be inquired into. It seems a bad system 
by which certain police officers are detailed for certain 
jobs ; it is a pity that the same officer should night after 
night in plain clothes be sent into the West End to pre- 
vent solicitation ; it would surely be better to let the 
ordinary policeman on duty do this work, and also to 
vary his beat so that the same policeman shall not be 
on duty in the same part. At present one can daily see 
at the Police Court the same policeman bring up four 
or five women upon the same charges with monotonous 
regularity. There is an uneasy feeling that the police 
receive bribes from prostitutes, from street bookies, and 
from keepers of brothels; there is little or no evidence 
that such is the case, but if different police officers were 
sent to the same beat, and if plain clothes officers were 
not sent out continually for the same purposes to the 
same districts, the likelihood of such bribery would be 
greatly diminished. 

We have dealt principally with the London police, 
but the same remarks apply even more strongly to the 
provincial police, because in most places outside London 
the public have not the advantage of legally trained 
magistrates, and therefore the power of the police is all 
the stronger. We have also dealt principally with sum- 
mary offences, and for three reasons: first, because in 
such cases the decision lies in the hands of one man in- 
stead of twelve jurors; secondly, because an aggrieved 
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person if convicted in a higher Court has the right of 
appeal, while in the summary Courts he can only appeal 
if he can produce about £30 as security for costs for the 
other side, and then he has to pay his own solicitor and 
counsel, and if he succeeds practically never gets costs 
against the police (while in an appeal from a higher 
Court he will get often his own solicitor and counsel for 
nothing), thus making appeal from a Court of summary 
jurisdiction practically impossible for a poor man; and 
thirdly because Courts of summary jurisdiction enter into 
the life and happiness of many more people than do the 
activities of the higher Courts. 

The respect for law and order depends largely upon 
our police; they represent the powers that be to the 
multitude, and it is essential that they should be as far 
as possible removed from suspicion or temptation ; and 
it is to be hoped that cases such as the Sheppard case 
will make the authorities anxious to help, and not to feel 
that every criticism of the police is an affront to them- 
selves that must be resisted and defeated at all costs. 


ENGLAND’S GREEN AND PLEASANT LAND 
A LOVABLE FARMER 


F you know anything about our agriculture at all 
| you know the name of George Ware. He is one of 
the best known farmers in England, prize winner at 
the Royal and the Dairy Show, member of the National 
Agricultural Council, of the Farmers’ Club, and of the 
executive of half a dozen agricultural organizations, an 
acknowledged expert and specialist in great request as 
a judge at shows, a man whose farms the Ministry of 
Agriculture, when it makes a little list for the guidance 
of some visiting foreign investigator, jots down at once. 
The next generation of scientists may tell us with 
more precision than the present generation seems able 
to do how much men like George Ware owe, in skill 
and aptitude, to their progenitors. Ware’s people were 
farming before the House of Tudor was set up. 

Some of the personal distinction of this handsome, 
gentle agriculturist is plainly due to hereditary habits 
of leadership. Strange that the country should have 
been content to continue a system of titles which has 
so little to do with people of just this worth and 
honourable descent. George Ware is not even a J.P. 

One of the heads of his calling as he is, and a man 
of integrity and character, Ware has distinguished 
visitors constantly from the ends of the earth to his 
thousand acres or two. He has been noteworthy for 
his skill in stock-breeding, for his alertness in adopting 
improvements in husbandry and equipment, for his good 
farming, for paying his men well, and for having some 
care for the good of the locality. When one penetrates 
into the inner Ware, one finds that, though Ware ha» 
probably never said one word on religion in his life, 
he is a man of religious feeling, too real and deep to 
allow him to regard, in his heart, forms and ceremonies 
and times and seasons very much. 

He and such as he are the flower and the stay of the 
Church of England in the countryside. This is because, 
in them, the gentleman and the Churchman are joined in 
a fashion which seems to be almost peculiarly English. 
Ware refreshes his excellent natural feelings with the 
atmosphere of goodness, devotion, and other-worldliness, 
which the services, no less than the fine architecture and 
associations of the beautiful village church, seem to give 
him. 

That he accepts as truth or understands half of 
what is said and sung is not to be credited. He does 
not. But ‘he never asks himself if he believes or under- 
stands it. He has never had the opportunity of theo- 
logical or ethnological reading, and would not apply 
himself to it for an hour if he had. It is not his busi- 
ness, he would think; what wise and good men at the 
head of the Church in the past offer as the Church’s 
teaching is good enough for him. 
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He goes regularly to church because of what he con- 
ceives humbly to be his religious obligations. He also 
goes because of ‘his obligations as a gentleman. It 1s 
his public duty as the leading man of the parish to set 
an example, and his personal duty is to support the 
warm-hearted, sincere parson, whom he has found to be 
a human, understanding man. 

Ware’s relation to the Church is too big a thing 
to conflict with his duty to his week-end guests if they 
prefer. a walk over the farm with him to going to the 
service—there is only one in the day. If Ware were 
abroad he would be unlikely to seek out the English 
church, for he would be abroad to see what he could of 
foreign life, and would do, as he invariably does, the 
common-sense thing. In short, he is not pious, but 
what might be called a good, simple, common-sense 
Christian. : 

He quietly stops his cider and ceases to smoke in 
Lent, and, it may be, denies himself in other ways at 
that season because he thinks that it is good for him. 
But he places no obligation upon anybody else, not 
even on his children, and he judges nobody. His sup- 
port of the parson in his disapproval of a concert in 
Lent is very reasonable. He backs the parson’s protest 
because the postponement of the concert will do no one 
any harm, and will avoid the possibility of hurting 
anybody’s feelings ; and because he believes that, if there 
is a parson placed by authority in a parish, that parson 
is right in exercising a parson’s functions, and, when 
he does exercise those functions, a Churchman and a 
churchwarden should stand alongside him. But if a 
learned friend of Ware’s—and there is some quality in 
Ware that has brought him several learned friends—told 
him that there was no authority whatever for fasting, 
he would believe him at once—and go on observing Lent 
all the same. 

There are other things an Englishman considers 
than history and logic. There is old custom, con- 
venience, neighbourliness, civility, peace, 

There is also silence, and facing trouble quietly. 
Ware’s two sons were killed in one week of 1915. A 
year after, when a handsome land girl and her baby 
came to stay for good with Ware and his wife, it became 
known in the parish that the child was young Mark 
Ware’s. 

I do not myself know of a hardfisted Ware. But 
there have been Wares who have been overthrown by 
the flesh and good living. George Ware is markedly 
abstemious and rigorously self-disciplined. He could 
not get through his closely packed day, beginning fre- 
quently at 4.30 a.m.—no wonder he is sleepy in the 
evenings, and reading is beyond him—if he did not 
restrict himself at the table and do his exercises morning 
and night. 

You might spend months with Ware and he would 
keep talking to you pleasantly and unpretentiously 
in that unselfishly informing way of his about 
farming, that his pupils like and profit by, or, 
if he spoke of people,. speaking always most 
charitably of them; but he would never say any- 
thing about himself. It was from a labourer’s wife that 
an old friend of Ware’s heard of some acts of courage 
with bulls and young horses. 

Silent though Ware is about his own feelings, 
inarticulate almost on what is intimate, diffident of 
speech on any speculative subject, owing nothing of his 
culture to books or what is commonly called study, he is 
a man capable of rising to heights in action. He does 
not read books, and reads little of anything else. But 
if he had the time, and had acquired the literary knack 
and temperament, he has stores of first-hand knowledge 
of stock with which he might make books for other 
people to read. He respects bookish people and artists 
more than some of them deserve. He appreciates 
beautiful surroundings, and, in repairing his farm 
buildings, would never add brick to stone. 

He is averse to the ugly thing in conversation also. 
He has no satisfaction in hearing things or people criti- 
cized. Outside his technical sphere, in which he is 
rigorous, he is uncritical. But while the has a repug- 
nance to having things or people shown up, while he is 








disinclined to look at some sorts of realities that worry 
reformers, he is not irresponsible. He deeply feels his 
personal responsibilities, and is public-spirited in a prac- 
tical way. For example, at the General Election, find- 
ing that some of his men had no chairman for their 
Liberal meeting, he went, as an acknowledged Conserva- 
tive, and took the chair himself, and gratified everybody 
with the friendly fairness of his few words. 

There is no limit to what Ware would do for his 
friends and his family and his farthest-off connection. 
He is always the first. to offer to do an errand. 

When one considers his character one realizes that 
some of his strength lies in his being uncritical of some 
things and some people. He commonly accepts people 
and established institutions pretty much at their own 
valuation. That, no doubt, is one among the many 
reasons why everybody likes him. That is one of the 
reasons why some things and some people remain as they 
are in the world. Ware is an attractive and invulner- 
able part of the present state of things. 

He simply cannot conceive of himself being non- 
conformist in anything. He does not understand non- 
conformity, yet he is so tolerant that he does not feel 
moved to oppose it, much less censure it. His feeling 
about nonconformity of any kind is largely a feeling 
against avoidable unpleasantness. 

Of the natural Ware there was once an excellent 
three-o’clock-in-the-morning indication. He was then a 
young bachelor, although he always seemed to have a 
grown-up, responsible air. He was wakened by gravel 
being thrown on his window. Looking out, he found 
a muddy motor at the gate with a runaway couple, two 
friends of his, on their way to get married. He went 
downstairs and opened the door to them. His greeting 
was simply, ‘‘ Do come in and let me make some tea,’’ 
as if it had been three in the afternoon. And as soon 
as the telephone exchange was open he was on the line 
undertaking all sorts of good offices for the determined, 
irresponsible pair. 

Ware’s men understand and like a master who 
knows his business, is a natural leader, always speaks to 
them considerately and has a long and honourable asso- 
ciation with the land. He gives them a kind of leader- 
ship that they understand and need, but a kind of 
leadership that, one remembers, is not so much needed 
in the North. 

Ware owns only part of the village, but the whole 
village is his, and would be if he owned none of it. His 
people are adequately housed and properly fed, and as 
this has been so for generations, they are well-looking. 
The village is always doing things for itself, and having 
things done for it which it more or less appreciates. 

But if many a fownsman might fail to understand 
Ware’s technical eminence, his powers of mind as a 
non-intellectual, and all his qualities and possibilities, 
the townsman might much more easily mistake the true 
character of the people of this seemingly model village 
with its good farming, well-clothed people, good cottages, 
gardens and allotment ground, good water supply, pleas- 
ing village hall, and beautiful church. Undoubtedly, 
George Ware is cheated of no end of things by certain 
of his people. As long as he had petrol in tins it was 
taken by motor-cyclist labourers. When you see the 
round-faced, jolly-looking village carpenter, you think 
romantically of George Bourne’s ‘‘ Wheelwright’s 
Shop.’’ But there is a tool in the carpenter’s lock-up 
box which was taken from George Ware’s toolhouse. 
And more than once the men, who have known Ware 
since their childhood, have disappointed ‘him by refusing, 
in spite of good pay, to finish getting in crops that rain 
might spoil. : 

There can be no other reason for villager faults 
that I might go on recording but this, that even the 
mastership and the example of a good farmer and a 
good man are not enough. ‘In George Ware one sees the 
peak which has been reached by our agriculture under 
the influence of a certain set of ideas. It is a peak with 
which many English people are well satisfied. It marks 
a stage in our development which we shall not get past 
as quickly as some people think. 

Rural England owes everything to men of the Ware 
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sort. If we could level up our villages to the level of 
the village which has been under generations of Wares, 
we should have made a big step forward. 

But that step forward is not enough. As one con- 
siders the situation in Ware’s village, within the limita- 
tions of one’s knowledge, and there is much that must 
necessarily be speculation, it would seem that, first and 
foremost, the people have to be brought to their own 
feet, perhaps even before they seem to be ready for it. 
A fall or two will not hurt but mend them. They have 
been in kindly, well-intentioned, often generous leading 
strings. : 

A fact that seems to stand out is that there is a 

lace of influence in the village which the church has 
Failed adequately to fill. It is necessary that that place 
should be filled. 

Nor is either the school or that humble beginning of 
self-government, the parish council, what it might be. 
There is room for a religious, educational, and political 
advance which the Wares’ deeply rooted conservatism 
has prevailed over their goodness to hinder. 

But not to arrest. As well hope to hold back the 
tide as a forward movement which is pressing towards 
the village, with its way made straight for it by an 
ever-increasing newspaper and periodical supply, and, 
above all, by wireless. This forward movement, to which 
it is difficult to give a name, will sweep over many 
pleasant things, but, when gain and loss are both 
counted, the advantage will be real. 

I have failed to give a sufficiently convincing picture 
of a rare and lovable character, if it should be thought 
that Ware’s conservatism is wilful or obstructionist. It 
is a most liberal conservatism. Ware himself is only 
too conscious that his burden to-day is too heavy, that 
times are changing, that fresh means may have to- be 
taken to deal no less with the human than with the 
economic side of the rural problem. His kindness and 
interest in the women’s institute movement, his readi- 
ness to help any kind of club or new society, mark the 
generosity and hopefulness of his spirit. He does not 
know enough of the world movement to be in sympathy 
with it. He is often alarmed. Although some of his 
best friends are Liberals or Socialists, he does not dream 
of voting other than Conservative. There is no Con- 
servative in the district, however, whom his political 
opponents esteem more or count a better progressive. 

Whatever may happen in the future in his village 
there will never be more enlightened, more profitable, 
or more self-respecting large-scale farming than George 
Ware’s—although a Conservative, it is characteristic of 
him to disdain the idea of Protection—or an honester 
or abler farmer, more manfully and more sweetly facing 
the trials of the day, and upholding, not by precept but 
by example, traditions of which our people may well be 
proud to the next ages. 

H. C. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE EXCHANGE AND THE EXPORT TRADES 


Srr,—I have read with interest Sir D. M. Stevenson’s 
letter in your issue of the 15th inst. In my opinion he takes 
the logical and businesslike view of the gold question. 

Years ago, when the gold standard was first introduced 
in India on the 1s, 4d. per rupee basis, I remember that prac- 
tically all the leading firms were dead against it, and it fell 
to me to second the Government’s proposal at a huge 
gathering in the Calcutta Town Hall, presided over by the 
present Lord Inchcape. As I curtly put it to the trading 
community, if an exchange of under 1s. 4d. was more 
favourable to them, the lower it was it must be better still, 
so that, to carry out their views ad absurdum, a rupee worth 
a penny or nothing would mean perfection. 

The same argument, in my opinion, applies to the 
present-day controversy ; and if $4 is better than $5—why, 
one dollar must be better still. 

Of course, it only means, as Sir Daniel puts it, that the 
labourer and seller of produce, &c., gets an illusory pay- 


ment, which may satisfy him for the time being, but must 
ultimately come to an untimely end—vide “old” German 
marks. 

Gold as a medium has been most suitable and has stood 
the test of ages, and whilst one cannot eat it, yet one can, 
as a rule, exchange it for some tangible asset. 

In the long run a gold standard will undoubtedly rule 
the world, and our return to it, even if of temporary incon- 
venience, will prove of benefit to us as a nation and to the 
whole world. * 

Internal deflation must, as the Editor remarks, follow in 
due course.—-Yours, &c., 

N. H. T. Becxsr. 

The Hill, Hare Hatch, Twyford, Berks. 


[An exchange of $1 would not be better than one 


of, say, $4.40, because it would be absurdly out of relation ° 


to our price-level, and would, if it were maintained, entail 
inflation, which we regard, along with Mr. Becker and Sir 
Daniel Stevenson, as a very bad thing. We maintain that 
$4.86 is out of relation to the present price-level in the oppo- 
site direction, and is likely to entail deflation, which we 
think is also a very bad thing. Mr. Becker agrees that this 
sequel “must follow in due course,” but he sees apparently 
no great objection to it. That is where we part company.— 
Ep., Natron.] 


“THE CONTEMPTIBLE LITTLE ARMY” 


Srr,—I am surprised to find that anyone still believes 
that the ex-Kaiser used the expression “the contemptible 
little army.” A démenti appeared very soon after the 
mistranslation was published. But, of course, no one paid 
any attention to it, because the phrase, as the Sussex Datty 
News rightly says, served as the finest recruiting slogan of 
the war. The words used by the ex-Kaiser meant “ dispro- 
portionately small” (as compared with the French army), a 
mere reference to numbers. I cannot remember the exact 
German word. I did not keep the cutting, as I was innocent 
enough at the time to believe the mistake would be corrected. 
No German I have met—and I have travelled in Germany 
since the war—ever heard of the expression any more than 
they had seen or even heard of the “Lusitania’’ medal. 
This last may have been designed in Germany, but it was 
copied in this country and circulated here by the hundred. 
Another excellent recruiting device. 

Surely everyone knows that disparagement of the enemy 
is a patriotic duty in war-time. Whether it be true or 
false signifies not in the slightest degree so long as it is 
successful. I have seen a collection of war lies, including 
excellent faked photographs, which were carefully circulated 
by each Government in each country. Falsehood, like poison 
gas, is a recognized weapon in war-time, and a very effective 
one.—Yours, &c., 

ARTHUR PONSONBY. 

Shulbrede Priory, Sussex. 

August 17th, 1925. 


“ENGLAND” FOR “BRITAIN” 


Sir,—Having banished “ this Sassenach infirmity ” from 
public platforms in Scotland, we do not despair of the public 
Press. Your apology, which is generous, I accept gladly ; 
your excuse less confidently. Surely if there be any occa- 
sion on which the play of literary licence for “ esthetic 
effect” is not permissible, it is in the use of proper names 
and designations. The confusion in relationships and 
gratuitous annoyance arising out of a loose use of these is 
too serious and is liable to provoke reprisals. Proper names 
impose themselves upon us all, individually and collectively, 
irrespective of our own choice or merits, and once imposed 
they are by courtesy and law unalterable except on one side 
in wedlock. One is not free to use or misuse proper names 
at will even for esthetic considerations, else some of us might 
ourselves modify them. 

Your query is ingenuous. Certainly “ Englishmen” 
does not cover “ Scotsmen,” except by habit among those who 
share and approve the error. In using the proper designa- 
tion “ Britons” we conform to earliest usage. There were 
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Britons in Britain before there were Englishmen, and for 
many a long day the two fought together and regarded each 
other as foreigners and heathen. And Britons we are, though 
the woad has given place to modern equivalents. True, the 
substantive form “ Britons” is not in very common use, but 
is becoming more common both in speech and writing. 
“ Britain” and its derivatives have had the sanction of 
official use since the Treaty of Union in 1707, and one finds 
no reference to “England” or “Englishmen” on our 
national coinage, for instance, or postal orders, or in our 
national legal and diplomatic documents. 

It is in hasty literary, journalistic, and conversational 
conventions that the loose habit has been nourished. All 
serious historical, geographical, and political writing eschews 
the error, else the writer soons finds himself in grave diffi- 
culties. If he uses the name of a part to designate the whole, 
how then shall he particularize the part when he wishes to 
do so? The philological term in “English language” has 
a much wider connotation, and we in Scotland, in common 
with all who use the English language, accept it without 
demur and have no synonym to offer. 

In Scotland we speak of “ Scotsmen and Englishmen,” 
occasionally of “ Britons,” but more often of “British 
people.” A similar difficulty must be common to many 
countries, and those who have no desire to aggravate strife 
and misunderstanding, which find plenty of fuel otherwise, 
will be regardful of their terminology.—Yours, &c., 


GEORGE AITKEN. 
August 17th, 1925. 


FREUDIAN PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 


Sir,—Judging from the letter signed by Professor A. G. 
Tansley in your issue of August 8th the ostensible dispute 
between him and Miss E. C. Allmond appears to be that 
the former charges the latter with basing her views about 
“ Psycho-analysis’’’ on a statement which, in his opinion, is 
“quite untrue.” As circumstances prevented me during 
July from seeing the previous communications of your cor- 
respondents which are referred to, the following remarks 
must be confined to what seem to be the real issues that 
underlie this dispute. Of these the more patent question is 
whether or not the most serious and prominent advocates 
on either side of the occasional discussions about psycho- 
analysis are, in this country at least, notably few in number, 
as judged by the published writings of both psycho-analysts 
and of their opponents, who may be classed roughly as 
“ psychologists,’ “neurologists,” ‘“ psychiatrists,” and 
physicians generally. Professor Tansley admits that psycho- 
analysis is widely neglected by psychologists; and essays 
to explain this “ neglect’ on the assumption that they wisely 
keep silence because they know nothing about psycho-analysis. 
On the other hand Miss Allmond seems to contend that the 
Freudian psycho-analysis has been widely condemned by 
leading psychologists generally, while laying no stress on the 
small number of those psychologists who have given to the 
public thorough and serious criticism of the principles and 
practice of Freudizm. She notes, however, the paucity or 
absence of reasoned replies by psycho-analysts to such 
criticisms as have appeared. It is a fairly clear inference 
that if, on the one hand, we admit, as I do, that there is a 
large number of psychologists, &c., who after due considera- 
tion have refused to accept the Freudian doctrines, but have 
not published their views; and on the other hand, as I 
also do, that there has been no thoroughly reasoned or 
complete reply to Dr. A. Wohlgemuth’s “ Critical Examina- 
tion of Psycho-analysis,” we are really getting near to the 
more basic question as to the soundness of the principles 
and the value of the practice of the Freudian cult. This is 
of course quite outside the sphere of all but specialist litera- 
ture, but I desire to point out to your readers that 
although I agree with both your correspondents that Dr. 
Wohlgemuth’s book should have received “more exhaustive 
treatment from responsible adherents of Freudian doctrine,” 
I do not think that the reasons given by Professor Tansley for 
the neglect shown by numbers of competent judges in the 
matter of criticizing this doctrine are either sufficient, or 
even correct. There are many who deem that the doctrine 
contains the seeds of its own dissolution, and therefore are 
disinclined to discuss it. 


As regards my own opinion on the prevailing silence of 
the chief champions of Freudism whenever the basic question 
is seriously raised, I have formed it after reading a large 
number of short notices and replies to short adverse criti- 
cisms which are sent from time to time to various 
journals, medical and otherwise. It comes to this: that 
as they all, including the most prominent among them, seem 
to hold the eccentric view that nobody has a right to criti- 
cize psycho-analysis at all unless they have previously 
practised it, they do not try to defend themselves when 
any detailed and reasoned arguments are directed against 
their already accepted belief. 


While claiming, equally with Professor Tansley, to have 
some knowledge of the subject under discussion and to have 
“devoted such faculties as I may possess’’ to the study 
of the Freudian doctrines at first-hand, I have arrived at 
a completely opposite judgment to his on the soundness and 
value of psycho-analysis “as it is taught,” as well as on 
the great scientific and practical importance of Dr. Wohlge- 
muth’s book.—-Yours, &c., 

Bryan Dons... 


Str,—-In Tue Nation of the 8th inst. Professor 
Tansley refers to my “Critical Examination of Psycho- 
analysis,” and says it had been “ (partly) met and answered 
by Mr. Fligel ... and notably by Professor Pear... .” 
As to Mr. Fligel’s able paper, Professor Tansley might have 
added that I answered, and I believe refuted, every point 
which Mr. Fligel raised. This rejoinder appeared in the 
July, 1924, number of the “ Journal of Mental Science,” the 
official organ of the ‘“ Medico-psychological Association of 
Great Britain and Ireland.’’ Professor Pear’s criticism was 
chiefly rhetorical, trying, vainly, to brush aside the experi- 
mental evidence, but leaving the main issue unaffected. 
Professor Pear promised to let me know when and where 
his paper was to be published, and my rejoinder is ready 
waiting for him. 

The chief fault of the psycho-analytic teaching, hesides 
the complete absence of any proof, is the flagrant and persis- 
tent disregard of scientific method. I feel quite convinced 
that Professor Tansley’s observance of the latter in his ewn 
domain of botany is more rigorous than in his “ New 
Psychology,” or he would not enjoy the great reputation he 
does.—Yours, &c., 

A. WonLGEMUrH. 

Shortlands, Kent. 

August 14th, 1925. 


Sir,—In his rejoinder to my letter Professor Tansley 
suggests certain reasons for the neglect of psycho-analysis by 
some psychologists, and its condemnation by others. May 
I suggest a reason which Professor Tansley has not men- 
tioned, but which appears to be Dr. Wohlgemuth’s main, 
if not only, ground of criticism of Freud’s work? It is, 
briefly, this: that the doctrine of psycho-analysis is not an 
objective explanation of certain phenomena of the human 
mind at all, but a subjective reaction to these phenomena ; 
that the results of dream analyses carried out by Freud are 
revelations of the mind of the latter even more than of the 
early history of the patient ; that the answers of little Hans 
were suggested to him by the questions put, and that these 
in turn were the outcome of certain mental processes going 
on within the parents. 


I was not present at Dr. Pear’s address to the British 
Psychological Society, and his paper has not at present been 
published: but I had read Mr. Flugel’s criticism of Dr. 
Wohlgemuth’s book, and the latter’s answer to it (“ Journal 
of Mental Science,” July, 1924), before making my remarks 
upon Professor Tansley’s review. I can find no refutation 
by Mr. Fliigel of the charge of subjectivity. Such a charge 
could only be completely refuted by the carrying out of 
experiments, carefully controlled in accordance with the 
ordinary laws of scientific method.—Yours, &c., 


E. C. Atimonp, B.Sc. (Lond.). 
Brockley. 
August 17th, 1925. 
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“DAVID COPPERFIELD” 


By VIRGINIA WOOLF. 


of apples, and all other natural processes, new 

editions of Dickens—cheap, pleasant-looking, 
well printed—are born into the world and call for no 
more notice than the season’s plums and strawberries, 
save when by some chance the emergence of one of these 
masterpieces in its fresh, green binding,* suggests an 
odd and overwhelming enterprise—that one should read 
‘* David Copperfield ’’ for the second time. There is 
perhaps no person living who can remember reading 
“David Copperfield ’’ for the first time. Like ‘‘ Robinson 
Crusoe ’’ and Grimm’s “‘ Fairy Tales ’’’ and the Waver- 
ley Novels, ‘‘ Pickwick’’ and ‘‘ David Copperfield ”’ 
are not books, but stories communicated by word of 
mouth in those tender years when fact and fiction merge, 
and thus belong to the memories and myths of life, and 
not to its esthetic experience. When we lift it from 
this hazy atmosphere, when we consider it as a book, 
bound and printed and ordered by the rules of art, 
what impression does ‘‘ David Copperfield ’’ make upon 
us? As Peggotty and Barkis, the rooks and the work- 
box with the picture of St. Paul’s, Traddles who drew 
skeletons, the donkeys who would cross the green, Mr. 
Dick and the Memorial, Betsey Trotwood and Jip and 
Dora and Agnes and the Heeps and the Micawbers once 
more come to life with all their appurtenances and pecu- 
liarities, are they still possessed of the old fascination, or 
have they in the interval been attackéd by that parch- 
ing wind which blows about books and, without our 
reading them, remodels them and changes their features 
while we sleep? The rumour about Dickens is to the 
effect that his sentiment is disgusting and his style 
commonplace; that in reading him every refinement 
must be hidden and every sensibility kept under glass ; 
but that with these precautions and reservations, he is 
of course Shakespearean ; like Scott a born creator ; like 
Balzac prodigious in his fecundity ; but, rumour adds, it 
is strange that while one reads Shakespeare and one 
reads Scott, the precise moment for reading Dickens 
seldom comes our way. 

This last charge may be resolved into this—that 
he lacks charm and idiosyncrasy,-is everybody’s writer 
and no one’s in particular, is an institution, a monu- 
ment, a public thoroughfare trodden dusty by a million 
feet. It is based largely upon the fact that of all great 
writers Dickens is both the least personally charming 
and the least personally present in his books. No one 
has ever loved Dickens as he loves Shakespeare and 
Scott. Both in his life and in his work the impression 
that he makes is the same. He has to perfection the 
virtues conventionally ascribed to the male; he is self- 
assertive, self-reliant, self-assured ; energetic in the ex- 
treme. His message, when he parts the veil of the 
story and steps forward in person, is plain and forcible ; 
he preaches the value of ‘‘ plain hardworking qualities,’’ 
of punctuality, order, diligence, of doing what lies before 
one with all one’s might. Agitated as he was by the 
most violent passions, ablaze with indignation, teeming 
with queer characters, unable to keep the dreams out 
of his head at night, nobody appears, as we read him, 
more free from the foibles and eccentricities and charms 
of genius. He comes before us, as one of his biographers 
described him, “ like a prosperous sea captain,’’ stalwart, 
weatherbeaten, self-reliant, with a great contempt for 


i IKE the ripening of strawberries, the swelling 





*“ The Uncommercial Traveller,” “Reprinted Pieces,” and 
“ Christmas Stories.” (Macmillan. 48. 6d. each.) 


the finicky, the inefficient, or the effeminate. His sym- 
pathies indeed have strict limitations. Speaking 
roughly, they fail him whenever a man or woman has 
more than two thousand a year, has been to the univer- 
sity, or can count his ancestors back to the third genera- 
tion. They fail him when he has to treat of the mature 
emotions—the seduction of Emily, for example, or the 
death of Dora, whenever it is no longer possible to keep 
moving and creating, but it is necessary to stand still 
and search into things and penetrate to the depths of 
what is there. Then, indeed, he fails grotesquely, and 
the pages in which he describes what, in our convention, 
are the peaks and pinnacles of human life, the explana- 
tion of Mrs. Strong, the despair of Mrs. Steerforth, or 
the anguish of Ham, are of an indescribable unreality— 
of that uncomfortable complexion which, if we heard 
Dickens talking so in real fe, would either make us blush 
to the roots of our hair, or dash out of the room to 
conceal our laughter. “. . . tell ‘him then,’’ says 
Emily, “ that when I hear the wind blowing at night, I 
feel as if it was passing angrily from seeing him and 
uncle, and was going up to God against me.’”’ Miss 
Dartle raves—about carrion and pollution and earth- 
worms, and worthless spangles and broken toys, and how 
she will have Emily “ proclaimed on the common stair.’’ 
The failure is akin to that other failure to think 
deeply, to describe beautifully. Of the many men who 
go to make up the perfect novelist and should live in 
amity under his hat, two—the poet. and the philosopher 
—failed to come when Dickens called them. 

But the greater the creator the more derelict the 
regions where his powers fail him; all about their fertile 
lands are deserts where not a blade of grass grows, 
swamps where the foot sinks deep in mud. Neverthe- 
less, while we are under their spell these great geniuses 
make us see the world any shape they choose. We 
remodel our psychological geography when we read 
Dickens; we forget that we have ever felt the delights 
of solitude, or observed with wonder the intricate emo- 
tions of our friends, or luxuriated in the beauty of 
Nature. What we remember is the ardour, the excite- 
ment, the humour, the oddity of people’s characters ; 
the smell and savour and soot of London ; the incredible 
coincidences which hook the most remote lives together ; 
the city, the law courts; this man’s nose, that man’s 
limp ; some scene under an archway or on the high road ; 
and, above all, some gigantic and dominating figure, so 
stuffed and swollen with life that he does not exist singly 
and solitarily, but seems to need for his own realization 
a host of others, to call into existence the severed parts 
that complete him, so that wherever he goes he is the 
centre of conviviality and merriment and punch- 
making; the room is full, the lights are bright; there 
are Mrs. Micawber, the twins, Traddles, Betsey Trot- 
wood—all in f: :] swing. 

This is the power which cannot fade or fail in its 
effect—the power not to analyze or to interpret, but to 
produce, apparently without thought or effort or calcu- 
lation of the effect upon the story, characters who exist 
not in detail, not accurately or exactly, but abundantly 
in a cluster of wild and yet extraordinarily revealing 
remarks, bubble climbing on the top of bubble as the 
breath of the creator fills them. And the fecundity and 
apparent irreflectiveness have a strange effect. They 
make creators of us and not merely readers and spec- 
tators. As we listen to Micawber pouring himself 
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forth and venturing perpetually some new flight of 
astonishing imagination, we see, unknown to Mr. Micaw- 
ber, into the depths of his soul. We say, as Dickens 
himself says while Micawber holds forth: ‘‘ How won- 
derfully like Mr. Micawber that is!’’ Why trouble, 
then, if the scenes where emotion and psychology are to 
be expected fail us completely? Subtlety and com- 
plexity are all there if we know where to look for them, 
if we can get over the surprise of finding them—as it 
seems to us, who have another .convention in these 
matters—in the wrong places. As a creator of character 
his peculiarity is that he creates wherever his eyes rest— 
he ‘has the visualizing power in the extreme. His people 
are branded upon our eyeballs, before we hear them 
speak, by what he sees them doing, and it seems as if 
it were the sight that sets his thought in action. He 
saw Uriah Heep ‘‘ breathing into the pony’s nostrils 
and immediately covering them with his hand ’’; he 
saw David Copperfield looking in the glass to see how 
red his eyes were after his mother’s death; he saw 
oddities and blemishes, gestures and incidents, scars, 
eyebrows, everything that was in the room in a second. 
His eye brings in almost too rich a harvest for him to 
deal with, and gives him an aloofness and a hardness 
which freeze his sentimentalism and make it seem a 
concession to the public, a veil thrown over the pene- 
trating glance, which, left to itself, pierced to the bone. 
With such a power at his command Dickens made his 
books blaze up not by tightening the plot or sharpening 
the wit, but by throwing another handful of people upon 
the fire. The interest flags, and he creates Miss Mow- 
cher, completely alive, equipped in every detail as if 
she were to play a great part in the story, whereas, once 
the dull stretch of road is passed by her help, she disap- 
pears ; she is needed no longer. Hence a Dickens novel 
is apt to become a bunch of separate characters loosely 
held together, often by the most arbitrary conventions, 
who tend to fly asunder and split our attention into so 
many different parts that we drop the book in despair. 
But that danger is surmounted in ‘‘ David Copper- 
field.’’ There, though characters swarm and life flows 
into every creek and cranny, some common feeling— 
youth, gaiety, hope—envelops the tumult, brings the 
scattered parts together, and invests the most perfect 
of all the Dickens novels with an atmosphere of beauty. 


PUNCTUALITY AT THE PROMENADES 
T° Promenade Season, with all its benefits, is 


upon us again, and is running its course with 

gathering energy. The energy both radiates 
from and centres itself upon Sir Henry Wood. He is 
the outward, upright, and visible sign of the rude, 
hearty health of this renowned institution. It would 
seem like tempting Providence to offer any kind of 
criticism, however tentative, of a thing so established 
and enshrined as the Promenade Season—to point out 
that its untroubled good health may prove to be an 
impediment. Yet it requires no great subtlety of judg- 
ment to discern that, whereas opportunities have in- 
creased during the last few years, there has been no 
proportionate widening of the sphere of influence. 

Mr. Robert Newman’s task of building up the 
sixty-one programmes of the season from the list of 
works sent in by Sir Henry Wood, is certainly not one 
to be envied. To adjust the balance of interest in each, 
to fit in the artists, to distribute the old favourites 
among the novelties, and to run precisely to time (first 
part, 8 to 9.40; second part, 10 to 10.30), it is neces- 
sary for him to draft at least five hundred possible 
programmes, ‘‘ We are rarely a minute or two out 
anywhere,”’ he has said, and many will admire the feat 
as they admire a well-timed stroke at tennis. But is 
there significance in this beyond the good order, the 
slickness, the neatness of it? ‘There is this significance: 


the effective working of the system is probably one of 
the best reasons for the exclusion of works which have 
an undoubted right to be heard at these concerts. What 
other excuse is there for the omission of the really 
important works of contemporary British composers? 
One can imagine Mr. Newman faced with the problem 
of filling in the remaining fifteen minutes of a Thursday 
programme, and suddenly discovering that Vaughan 
Williams has been entirely excluded from the whole list. 
There is nothing for it but to push in ‘‘ The Wasps ”’ 
overture by way of compensation; and that eager, 
omnivorous group of ‘‘ promenaders’’ (who, having 
walked the floor of some shop all day, are willing for 
dear life’s sake to walk the floor of the Queen’s Hall in 
the evening) must still remain ignorant of the quiet 
beauty of the ‘‘Pastoral’’ Symphony. This is not an 
isolated instance. Modern British music is to be repre- 
sented at the ‘‘ Promenades” by sixty-six works by 
thirty-seven composers. There is no point in complaining 
that this is a share which roughly stands for 12 per cent. 
of the whole. Statistics are no aid to judgment here ; 
they will merely ‘‘return to plague the inventor.’’ What 
is of greater import is that these composers must be con- 
tent to be heard in the experimental stages of their 
development, in works which, indeed, some of them now 
repudiate. Since the performance of his ‘‘ Pastoral ’’ 
Symphony at Prague in May, Vaughan Williams has 
been definitely set up among the few European com- 
posers who really count. Even the German critics 
(whose attitude of mind is ‘‘ Can anything good come 
out of English music? ’’) confused their remarks with 
compromise. We could therefore have been satisfied— 
beggars that we are—with a single hearing of this one 
Symphony as being the deepest revelation of the ‘‘ Eng- 


_ lish spirit ’’ in modern music. But not with the imma- 


ture ‘‘ Wasps’”’ overture. We could count ourselves 
blessed to be hearing Bax’s ‘‘ Garden of Fand,’’ an 
Elgar symphony, Ireland’s Symphonic Rhapsody ‘‘ Mai 
Dun,’’ Delius’s ‘‘Summer Night’? and ‘“‘ First 
Cuckoo ’’; but who has the soul to magnify a scheme 
which omits these in favour of some contrived Suite of 
incidental theatre music, which, when brought under 
the lens of a full orchestra, shows itself to be entirely 
threadbare and formless? Yet, time after time, we are 
called upon to suffer such folly with indignation, and 
I suspect this rigid adherence to a time-table to be one 
of the chief causes. 

Why, then, need we have all the programmes of 
exactly the same length? By what unalterable law are 
we forbidden to leave the Queen’s Hall a few minutes 
before or after 10.30, or to vary the period of the interval 
by one little second? There are times when the enforce- 
ment of this rule has a direct and detrimental effect upon 
the performances. The last item before the interval the 
other evening was the close of the first act of “Parsifal.’’ 
It may have been entirely unconscious, but Sir Henry 
Wood, in order that he might come most carefully upon 
the hour, distinctly quickened the measured progress 
of the Knights’ Procession. Punctuality is a fine thing, 
and never shall I cease to admire the constant and per- 
fect. coincidence of Sir Henry’s first entrance with the 
eight o’clock chime of All Souls’, Langham Place (not 
always true to Greenwich, incidentally). His unfailing 
regularity I hold to be superhuman, nothing less. But 
punctuality, being of the flesh, often robs us of the 
full fruit of experience. Through the minute observance 
of its laws, we have been deprived of much that is most 
desirable at the ‘“ Promenades.’’ There are other 
reasons, of course. But none so weighty that they should 
be allowed to defeat a most unusual opportunity of en- 
couraging the few of our native composers who have 
greatly achieved. The “ Promenade’’ audience, especi- 
ally the ground-bass of it, is the very leaven of our 
musical public, and the safety of the Philharmonic and 
the London Symphony Concerts depends upon its good 
favour. But, for this year at least, it will remain almost 
completely in the dark as to the nature and peculiar 
significance of the music of its own time and country. 
Next year, perchance, it will not be sacrilegious to sug- 
gest that one of the Wagner pieces should be dropped 
each Monday, in favour of a modern work, and perhaps 
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we shall not be over-bold in claiming three of the ten 
vacancies for Delius, Vaughan Williams, and Arnold 
Bax. To make that claim now would be outrageous, for, 
look you, how it would complicate the smooth workings 
of the time-machine! Basi Marne. 


FROM ALPHA TO OMEGA 


HE subject of really popular music is an interesting 
one. I spent some hours the other day at 
Brighton and sat on the pier listening te the 

band. The summer human migrants who visit Brighton 
for their holidays belong to a very lower middle class 
suratum. They sit and listen to the band, and a good 
many of them have books with them. I surreptitiously 
observed the books closely, knowing that it would yive 
me a line as to the level of their culture in literature, in 
which I am more at home than in music. The level is 
that enormous ocean of love-stories a little lower even 
than that of the circulating libraries. I turned to the 
programme of the music for three consecutive days. We 
were to be given that afternoon eight pieces by Losey, 
Suppé, Planquette, Waldteufel, Drigo, Hirsch, Elgar, 
and Matt. I noticed one curious thing about these pro- 
grammes. The band plays three times daily, at 11.30, 
3.15, and 8. Morning and afternoon practically every 
piece belongs to the same cultural level as the love- 
stories which lic in the laps of the listeners. But every 
evening the level rises slightly ; every evening there are 
at least two picces which might be played at the Pro- 
menade Conceris in the Queen’s Hall. Schubert, Weber, 
Rossini, Tschaikowsky, Wagner, and Beethoven all 
occur, but never before 8 p.m. Can the explanation be 
that the management of the pier knows that there are 
highbrows even during August in Brighton, but that 
they never pass the turnstiles until the evening? 
x * * 

The summer holiday months are becoming in many 
different places 1 great time for lovers of good music, for 
the musical Festival seems to be becoming more frequent 
and more widely spread. This year their number is 
remarkable. One began at Salzburg on the 13th inst., 
and is continuing until the 31st inst.; and I do not 
know how many people have not told me that they were 
going to Venice to the meeting of ‘“ The International 
Society of Modern Music,’’ which is a festival of modern 
music. The “ Festival of British Music ’’ at Bad Hom- 
burg from August 24th to August 26th is due to the 
enterprise of “ The British Music Society.’’ This is 
carrying coals to Newcastle with a vengeance. There 
will be two Chamber Music concerts and one Orchestral, 
and the programme includes works of Purcell, Gibbons, 
Parry, Elgar, Delius, Bax, Holst, Goossens, Gibbs, 
Shaw, Ireland, Laurence, Grainger, and Vaughan Wil- 
liams. At home we have a remarkable “ Festival of 
Chamber Music’’ at Haslemere from August 24th to 
September 5th. It is under the direction of Mr. Arnold 
Dolmetsch and the programmes consist of Chamber Music 
of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. 
There are four concerts devoted to Bach, one to Haydn 
and Mozart, others to French, English, or Italian music, 
but of particular interest will be the two concerts of 
English Concerted Music for Viols. 

* . * 


Recent additions to the National Gallery include two 
works by Chardin, bequeathed by Mrs. Edith Cragg 
under the name of her father, the late John Webb. They 
are both very good examples: one represents a boy build- 
ing a house of cards, the other, “ The Lesson ’—un- 
doubtedly the finer of the two—a woman and a little 
girl seated at a table. It has all the firmness of drawing 
and the exquisite colour of Chardin’s best work. An- 
other addition to the French eighteenth-century room is 
a fine “ Portrait of a Man in a Flowered Vest,’’ by Louis 
Tocqué, a gift from Mr. E. Peter Jones. In the next 
room, among the early painters of the French school, 
there is now to be seen a panel representing “ The Meet- 
ing of Joachim and Anna,’’ clearly part of some larger 
work, by the “ Maitre de Moulins,’’ a master who has 









































































hitherto been represented in this country only by one 
painting, in the Glasgow Gallery. This panel is very 
vivid in colour, extremely precise and accomplished in 
workmanship. 
* * * 

Things to see or hear in the coming week :— 
Monday, August 24.—Haslemere Festival of Chamber 

Music. 
Tuesday, August 25.—‘‘ Hamlet,’’ at Kingsway. 
Thursday, August 27.—“ Blessed are the Rich,’’ at the 

Vaudeville. 

Glastonbury Festival of Arthurian Music-Dramas 

(until September 5th). Omicron. 


GILES VON BOCHE 


WE bought him in St. Giles’s Fair, 

A kindly, rollicking, bold-furred bear, 

With a twinkling eye (you never saw merrier) 

And a sandy jowl like an Irish terrier ; 

And Dinkabel said, as the gypsy’s hook 

Fished him down from the stall’s top line— 

In response to her long and speaking look 

Of sheer cupidity—‘‘ Giles is mine.’’ 

“ Giles,’’ of course, for the famous fair, 

Ana then ‘‘ von Boche ”’ for his place of origin ; 

For although the owner of such a bear 

Would properly be the last to forage in 

Her favourite’s past, in Giles’s ear 

They had placed a ticket discreet to confirm any 

Doubt of his provenance, printed clear, 

And the text of the ticket was ‘‘ Made in Germany.”’ 
And all the way home we framed the story 

Of Giles’s youth in a blaze of glory: 

His forbears, famous in fight and song, 

And his parchment pedigree nine miles long; 

The quarterings wrought on his cradle quilt 

And his little porringer parcel-gilt ; 

The diamonds set in his brush and comb, 

And all the delights of his ancient home 

Whence the gypsies stole him, the rightful heir, 

To sell him to us in St. Giles’s Fair; 

His father fierce with his shining sabre, 

And his nurse’s lullaby (air by Weber), 

And the mother who still bewails his loss 

In a turrety, tapestried, Rhineland Schloss 

Set in hills of fantastic shapes 

With a beautiful vineyard full of grapes. 

And Dinkabel said as the talk sped thus, 

‘** Do you think, as our house is so very much less, it is 

Fair to expect him to live with us? ”’ 

And I said, ‘‘If his heart is as soft as I guess it is, 

You have only to hold him as close as you do 

And gaze at him still with eyes equally blue, 

And he’ll stay and be glad of the barest necessities.’’ 

* * * 


Bear necessities, what they be 
Nobody knows, but this I see 
That Giles of the Rhine has settled down 
In a small stone house in a small stone town, 
An affable bear in a woollen béret 
And a tassel-tied coat. Becoming? Very! 
And men who fought on the Marne and Aisne 
Wink at the Hun come back again, 
In the guise we knew him ere blood and bluster 
Tore and blotted the tranquil picture 
In the present century’s third sad lustre. 

Who shall threaten or contradict your 
Right, my Giles, to a mild prosperity 
In the gentle lap of a new posterity 
To whom hymns of hate are a crime unthinkable? 
Stay then, and gladden the eyes of Dinkabel, 
Little and sweet, who loves every hair of you— 
Surely our land can put up with the pair of you! 
And if, at Geneva, Peace looks lonely 
And sighs, a-weary of wise orations, 
We will lend you both (but for one week only) 
To plead her cause with the League of Nations. 


HE.EN Parry Even. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


AN UNFORTUNATE MAN 


biography, said that it was one of ‘‘ the two 

most interesting specimens in the language.’’ 
His edition of it was a curious production. Book I. 
consisted of the autobiography proper which Holcroft 
wrote in his old age and which carried the story of his 
life down to the age of fifteen. Books II. and III. were 
compiled by Hazlitt himself and are an odd jumble of 
facts, reminiscences, and extracts from letters and a 
diary. It was published in 1816, seven years after 
Holcroft’s death, and was only once reprinted, in 1902, 
in Hazlitt’s ‘‘ Collected Works.’’ It has just been 
republished for the first time as a separate work under 
the title ‘‘ The Life of Thomas Holcroft (1745-1809),”’ 
edited by Elbridge Colby (Constable, two vols., two 
guineas). While Hazlitt’s judgment is certainly over- 
enthusiastic, the book is extremely interesting and was 
well worth republishing. It is a pity that it should have 
been republished in a very expensive, limited edition (it 
is limited to 700 copies), for it is a book which is sin- 
gularly incongruous in a ‘‘de luxe’’ form and a 
‘* collector’s’’ edition. Mr. Colby has spent an 
immense amount of pains on the work; he has incor- 
porated a mass of new material, and greatly adds to the 
interest of the book by identifying most of the names, 
which, in the original, are usually indicated only by 
initials or dashes. He ‘has not, it is true, lessened the 
confusion of Hazlitt’s own contribution, for he has in- 
corporated his new material in the text in square 
brackets and a smaller type, and what with the brackets 
and the type and the footnotes and Mr. Colby and 
Hazlitt and poor Holcroft himself, the mind of the 
reader occasionally begins to whirl. 


He: who edited Thomas Holcroft’s auto- 


* * * 


c 


One naturally thinks of Holcroft as ‘‘ poor Hol- 
croft.” He must rank, with (£dipus and Peter 
Schlemihl, as a man marked out by fate for eternal mis- 
fortune. That he was one of the world’s great unfor- 
tunates is shown by the fact that bad luck pursued him 
both in great things and small. If he became an actor, 
there was always a manager or a prompter who took a 
dislike to him, and, instead of giving him the part of 
Mawworm or Jerry Sneak, would never allow him to 
try his hand at anything less dismal than ‘‘ a dumb 
steward in ‘ Love for Love.’’’ He wrote many novels 
with the noble purpose, as he said himself, ‘‘ to teach 
fortitude to females”? or “to induce youths (or their 
parents) to inquire into the morality of the profession 
which each might intend for himself ’’—but nobody 
would read them. He wrote innumerable plays which 
were an almost unbroken series of failures. When at 
last he wrote one, called ‘‘ The Road to Ruin,” which 
was an immense success, the French Revolution, Mr. 
Pitt, and fate conspired to arrest the unfortunate man 
on a charge of high treason, and, though he was com- 
pletely innocent and was acquitted after two months’ 
detention in Newgate, his reputation as a dramatist 
was ruined. He wrote an opera called ‘‘ The Noble 
Peasant,’’ which was an immediate success, but it only 
ran for eleven nights owing to a misunderstanding with 
Mr. Colman, the manager of the Haymarket Theatre. 
When released from prison at the age of fifty, he 
erroneously believed his daughter to be dying in Devon- 
shire, and dashed off to see her; while staying with her, 
he fell out of a tree and seriously injured himself (which 
gave him ‘‘ full leisure for the display of my system of 
resistance to pain’’). At the age of fifty-four, having 


buried three wives, he married for the fourth time, and, 


his novels, plays, and operas having failed and his cir- 
cumstances being greatly embarrassed, he immediately 
had to sell all his belongings and emigrated with his 
new wife to Hamburg. There, to quote Hazlitt, ‘‘ Mr. 
Holcroft met with one of those alarming accidents, of 
which, in the course of his life, a more than usual 
number fell to his share. He had been recommended 
to bathe his feet in hot water, and mix a certain quan- 
tity of aquafortis in the bath. As he was pouring the 
aquafortis into the tub, the steam of the water caused 
the bottle, which was of very thin glass, to burst; the 
aquafortis flew up to his face, burned his wrists to the 
bone; but luckily his spectacles saved his eyes.’’ The 
room was now full of steam and aquafortis; the new 
wife, Louisa, uttered the most piercing shrieks; his 
daughters rushed into the room and were “‘ deprived of 
all presence of mind ” ; Mr. Holcroft, however, who was 
in a dreadful state and erroneously supposed ‘‘ himself 
deprived of sight,’’ remained perfectly calm and sent 
for the doctor, and ‘‘ during a long and painful con- 
finement, he was perfectly cheerful, and his mind always 
employed and active.’’ He was, however, no less un- 
fortunate in Hamburg than he had been in London, 
and his circumstances were so embarrassed that he moved 
to Paris. There he made a good deal of money by 
writing a book of ‘‘ Travels,’’ but, having returned to 
London in 1802, the lost everything by embarking on a 
printing business. His last play, ‘‘ The Vindictive 
Man,”’ was a failure, and, in impoverished circum- 
stances and afflicted with many diseases, the final mis- 
fortune, death, came to him on Thursday, March 23rd, 
1809, at the age of sixty-three. 


* * * 


Holcroft, seems to me to have been a good, dull 
man, of small talents but great pertinacity. His own 
autobiography and the extracts from his diary are very 
interesting, particularly the former. His father, a 
cobbler, was obviously one of those curious men with a 
perpetual “Wanderlust” on them. He was always 
changing his occupation, and from the age of six to 
twelve, Thomas Holcroft spent most of his time roaming 
up and down England with his father, who had dis- 
covered that the trade most congenial to him was 
peddling. When twelve years old, Holcroft became a 
stable-boy in some racing stables at Newmarket, and 
remained there for three years. John Watson, the 
trainer, had a high opinion of him as an apprentice, but 
Holcroft aimed at higher things, at becoming first a 
shoemaker, then an actor, and last a ‘ literary gent.’’ 
He would, probably, have been wise had he followed 
John Watson’s advice when he told him he was a fool, 
and said: “‘ Stay at Newmarket, and I will be bound for 
it, you will make your fortune.”’ But the lure of 
London and the footlights, and then the pen, was too 
strong for him, and instead of being a first-class jockey, 
he became a tenth-rate actor and a fifth-rate writer, 
whom several peers and generals nodded to when they 
saw him in unfashionable places, though they cut him 
if they met him in Bond Street. What sufferings people 
will endure for culture and ‘‘ higher things’?! And 
poor Holcroft’s higher things may, perhaps, best be 
shown by quoting the beginning of a letter from him to 
the great Mr. Sheridan :— 


“* Depressed, dejected, chained by Misfortune to the 
rock of Despair, while the vultures Poverty and Dis- 
appointment are feasting with increase of appetite upon 
me, I have no chance of deliverance but from you. You, 
Sir, I hope, will be my Alcides! Mr. Evans says, he 
must increase the deductions he already makes from my 
salary (9s. per week), unless I can obtain your order to 
the contrary... .”’ 

' LzonaRp Woo. 
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REVIEWS 


TUDOR TRANSLATIONS 


Joyfull Newes out of the Newe Founde Worlde. Written 
in Spanish by NICHOLAS MONARDKS, Physician of Seville, 


and Englished by JoHN FRAMPTON, Merchant, anno 1577. 


With an Introduction by STEPHEN GASELEB. 2 vols, 


(Constable, 36s,) 


In principle the “Tudor Translations,” both First and 
Second Series, are to be highly approved. Who can forget 
George Wyndham’s introduction to North and that delightful 
discourse on Urquhart’s Rabelais by Mr. Charles Whibley, 
the editor of the new series? The arguments in favour of 
the revival are now familiar: the Elizabethans translated 
with spontaneous genius, if inaccurately and unmethodically ; 
their work belonged to the most decorative period of English 
prose; they were an important preparation for the Renais- 
sance in England ; their books had grown scarce, had long 
been foolishly despised. Those who enjoy English prose as 
an art must feel grateful to Henley and Mr. Whibley for 
setting a restricted fashion in the “ Tudor Translations.” 
The objection to the old series is that it is unobtainable ; to 
the new, that it is too expensive for poor men (who form 
nine-tenths of the public which genuinely loves literature), 
and is including works which are merely rare, curious, 
antiquarian, and of scarcely any literary interest. 

I cannot at the moment think of any medical book, unless 
Burton’s “ Anatomy ” and some of the Renaissance Herbals 
are included, which can truly be described as literature. 
For some reason, the descriptions of diseases and the remedies 
temporarily fashionable with the medical profession have 
never yet been considered part of “ humane letters.” Buffon, 
yes; Pasteur, no. Who will tell us that the “ Treatise on 
the Disease of Silk-worms”’ is literature? Now, unless we 
can make Dr. Monardes’s book into a herbal (which it only 
is in part), I do not see that we can think of it as anything 
but a curiosity, by no means so interesting as the medieval 
lapidaries, where the belief in the magical properties of 
precious stones at once introduces psychology, and hence 
human values. Nor does Mr. Gaselee’s introduction suggest 
any reason why we should read the book he introduces. He 
says that “we owe a great debt to Frampton for an account 
of Nicot’s discovery ’’ of tobacco and “an abstract of the 
report which he sent to France about it.’ But surely this 
is mentioned in every historical account of tobacco? And 
anyway, it is only three or four pages out of two volumes. 
Mr. Gaselee also says: “ The literature of tobacco is great 
and increasing: and in it, I think, Frampton may have an 
honourable place.” So be it, but I for one would not give 
thirty-six shillings to see him occupy it. 

As the reader will probably have guessed, this obscure 
and primitive work consists of a number of descriptions of 
vegetable medicines brought from America by the Spaniards, 
together with prescriptions and directions for the use of them 
in various diseases. In addition, there is a treatise on the 
semi-magical properties attributed by our Spanish physician 
to the “ Bezaar stone’’ and the “ Hearbe Escuerconera” ; a 
dialogue on the properties of iron; and a treatise on snow, 
its preservative action, and the value of cold drinks in hot 
weather. Now, the amusement one gets out of this sort of 
book is certainly an “ impure” one, and may be summed up 
in the word “ quaintness ”—quaintness of the old physician’s 
credulity, of his typical doctor’s manner in another age, of 
the odd descriptions of familiar objects and strange uses made 
of them (¢.g. potato marmalade), of diction and spelling. 
The Bezaar stone, for example, was supposed to be found in 
a Hartegoate (which from the description I take to be 
nothing more amazing than a gnu), and we learn: 


“There is one thing in this beast which is greatly to 
bee marvelled, for if hee fall from a Towre downe to the 
grounde, hee lyteth uppon hys hornes, and receyveth no hurt 
thereby, but rather dooth rebounde as a ball of Winde in 
the ayre. . . .” 


I doubt if that would be anything like so “amusing” in 
modern spelling. Perhaps the least suspicious “amusement ” 
may be found in the unconscious revelation of the eternal 
quack dwelling in the bosom of nearly all the professional 
victims of Moliére. Thus Dr. Monardes tells us, apropos a 
certain herb, that “he that hath need of it must have a good 
harte, and with truste that it will profite hym muche” ; 


which is surely begging the question of the drug’s efficacy. 
And the effects claimed from each drug are as various and 
extraordinary as those of the old “Dutch Drops,” which are 
still taken by old-fashioned country folk, but are principally 
used as a horse-drench in Canada. Here is Dr. Monardes : 


‘. . , this Water is good for the Dropsy, for the shortnes 
of breath, for the Falling sicknes, for the evill of the 
Bladder, and of the Raines : for the paynes of the Joyntes: 
for all evils caused of cold Humors: for ventositie, and 
for large and importunate diseases, where the ordinarie 
benefites of Phisitions hath not profited. Chifly it doth 
profit where the evil dispositions be, that have proceeded at 
any tyme of the evill of the Poxe.”’ 


This invaluable preparation is made from that variety of 
“the Guaiacan ” known as the “ Holie Woodde.” 
RIcHARD ALDINGTON. 


CONSTITUTION 
By C. S. EMDEN. 


THE CHANGING 


Principles of British Constitutional Law. 
(Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 

Some Historical Principles of the Constitution. 
NETH PICKTHORN. (Philip Allan.- 3s. 6d.) 


Tne last ten years have made the ample study of the British 
Constitution more urgent than at any time since 1832. The 
war has produced great changes both in law and convention, 
and no one has yet sought, in any organized way, to assess 
those changes in coherent form. Not only, for example, in 
the relation between Great Britain and her Dominions, but 
in matters like the power of the prerogative, the mechanisms 
of Cabinet government, the position of the Prime Minister, 
the advent of quasi-administrative law, we have entered 
upon a new epoch ; and we badly need not only statement of 
the facts, but speculation about what those facts portend. 

Neither of these books would make claim to supply our 
wants. Mr. Pickthorn gives us a pleasant essay on matters 
like ministerial responsibility, the sovereignty of Parliament, 
the rule of law, without going much beyond the classic dicta 
of Bagehot and Dicey. He continually impresses upon us the 
fact of change, but he is elusively vague when it comes to the 
pointed discussion of the actual nature of change. He seems 
uneasily certain that the King cannot now refuse a dis- 
solution ; though he would, one may suggest, be much less 
uneasy than he is if he set down in cold print what would 
happen if a dissolution were refused. He thinks it probable 
that royal preferences still affect appointments ; but he does 
not tell us whether he thinks it wise that they should do so. 
In a book which forms part of a library intended to reinforce 
conservative doctrine, it is perhaps inevitable that emphasis 
should be laid on the influence, and particularly the imperial 
influence, of the Crown ; but to dwell vaguely in this impalp- 
able realm is neither to prove the case nor to justify it. To 
say, for instance, that the influence of Edward VII. on foreign 
policy was “ considerable, legitimate and beneficial,” is to go 
much further than many will’ be prepared to accept. So, too, 
Mr. Pickthorn’s suggestion that the creation of peers in 1911 
might have resulted in a refusal on the part of the Lords to 
allow the new members to take their seats either needs sup- 
porting evidence or is entirely unwarrantable; flexible as 
our Constitution may be, it does not bend so far. Nor does 
his optimism about the rule of law really convince us. Arlidge 
v. Local Government Board—in the opinion of some, quite 
definitely wrong—has now much wider ambit since quasi- 
judicial authority in the executive grows by leaps and 
bounds. Broadly speaking, Mr. Pickthorn states some of 
the problems with considerable charm ; but he has not space 
enough to deal with the evidence, and he can rarely be per- 
suaded to a definite conclusion. 

Mr. Emden’s book is of a very different order. It is a 
learned and very able discussion of the relations between 
judiciary, executive, and legislature, which should be of high 
utility to every advanced student of English constitutional 
law. Mr. Emden has seen that great changes are taking 
place ; and he has seized a propitious moment to state their 
nature. His book, accordingly, is a very valuable footnote to 
Professor Dicey’s classic treatise. Its weakness is its lawyer- 
like unwillingness to discuss critically the facts with which 
it deals. What ought to be, for instance, the principles of 
judicial discretion? How far is it true to say that the present 
judicial habit of giving to a jury not a clear-cut issue but a 
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string of questions, the answers to which leave a problem for 
judicial resolution, practically defeats the purpose of trial by 
jury? Are the present safeguards of financial control by the 
Commons at all adequate to their purpose? Is it wise to 
leave the Home Secretary unfettered discretion over matters 
like aliens and naturalization? Is Mr. Emden satisfied with 
an executive discretion over personal liberty so far-reaching 
as that implied by Mr. Justice Bailhache in “ Ex Parte 
Liebmann”? Does he, conversely, think that comments so 
far-reaching as those of Mr. Justice McCardie in O’Dwyer 
v. Nair are inside, or outside, the limits of judicial discretion ? 
Does he think that the judgment in the Arlidge case leaves 
erect and unchallenged the basic doctrine of the rule of law? 
Mr. Emden, I hasten to add, gives the materials from which 
an answer to these questions may be made; but he would 
have at least tripled the value of his book had he given us 
the fruits of his own speculations upon them. It may be of 
interest, in relation to them, if I add that in one of the last 
talks I had with Professor Dicey he emphasized to me his 
increasing doubts whether the law relating to the liberty of 
the subject should be capable of amendment by ordinary 
legislation. Those who are acquainted with R. v. Halliday 
will understand the grounds of his hesitation. 

I venture one last remark. The main body of Mr. 
Emden’s materials consists of decided cases; his book has 
less than two hundred pages, but he refers to more than one 
hundred decisions. Few people not lawyers of wealth and 
standing can afford to possess the Law Reports; few people 
can really test the statements of a book like this without 
constant access to them. Is it really impossible for the Law 
Reports to be issued separately case by case, so that inter- 
ested persons could purchase them exactly as Acts of Parlia- 
ment are purchased? Professor Jenks once suggested their 
issue on the loose-leaf system. I do not know what cause 
prevents their publication except at a price and by a method 
which make them inaccessible to the ordinary person. 


Harotp J. Laskt. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE STATE 


A Grammar of Politics. By Harotp J. Laskr, (Allen & 
Unwin. 28s.) 


Tuis is the last of four volumes in which Mr. Laski has 
steadily attempted a difficult task, namely, “ to construct a 
theory of the State in the great society.” The first three 
volumes were of great promise and value; Mr. Laski showed 
himself a careful historian, a political thinker of depth, 
subtlety, common sense, and originality. They were, how- 
ever, as he says himself, mainly critical or intended to dis- 
cuss somewhat technical issues in political philosophy, and 
we therefore looked forward with high expectations to this 
final volume in which he was to deal more generally with 
the problem of the State and to outline those institutions 
which his researches had led him to consider desirable. And 
now, having read its 650 pages with the closest attention, we 
find ourselves in something of a quandary. The book has 
remarkable merits, but Mr. Laski has slipped into certain 
bad habits of thinking and writing which definitely depreciate 
the value of his work. They are habits which a writer of 
his quickness and intelligence could, if he wished, easily 
eradicate, and they are probably, to a great extent, uncon- 
scious. It is, therefore, we feel, necessary to insist upon 
them, but, in doing so, we run the risk of seeming to under- 
value the book as a whole. On the contrary, it is because 
we do appreciate the great possibilities in Mr. Laski as a 
political thinker that we think it right to warn him when 
we see him going unnecessarily astray. 

Let us, however, first begin with the merits. Mr. Laski 
divides his book into two parts. The first deals analytically 
with the philosophy of politics. It discusses the purpose of 
social organization and such subjects as sovereignty, rights, 
liberty and equality, property, nationalism and inter- 
nationalism, and authority and federalism. This part is 
intended to establish the general principles upon which the 
modern State and social organization should be constructed. 
Part II. considers institutions as they are (political, economic, 
judicial, and international) and as they ought to be in view 
of the principles established in Part I. All through the 
volume Mr. Laski confirms the impression which we got from 








his books on sovereignty that he is a serious thinker. His 
learning is remarkable and he can apply it unpedantically. 
He can be brilliant and subtle in abstract thought, as he 
shows in Part I., yet he is one of the few political thinkers 
who realize that political thought must never divorce itself 
from the every-day world of actual politics and existing 
political institutions. He shows himself in Part II. a sound 
political realist. These qualities make it inevitable that his 
book should be full of very valuable things. To discuss 
them in a review is impossible, we can only indicate one or 
two of them. His destructive criticism of the conception 
of the sovereignty of the sovereign State is admirable. He 
makes a real contribution to political thought in his con- 
structive analysis of the conception of “rights.” His insist- 
ence upon the duty of resistance to the will of the Govern- 
ment, his discussion of the ideas of liberty, equality, and 
property, his grasp of the fact that, under modern condi- 
tions, you have only to scratch the surface of politics and 
you will find economics—all ‘this is most illuminating. 
Finally, in Part II., his survey of institutions and his sug- 
gestions for the right lines of development show a rare 
combination of political imagination and sound common 
sense. 

With all these great merits, it is astonishing that the 
book should leave one with a sense of disappointment, 
almost irritation. The irritation is, however, easily explic- 
able. Mr. Laski, to begin with minutiz, is a careless proof- 
reader, and too many unimportant typographical errors are 
annoying. More important is the question of Mr. Laski’s 
style. He has developed a method of writing which, to the 
present reviewer, becomes at times really intolerable. In 
the first part, in particular, he is continually slipping into 
the use of mere jargon, e.g., “we can evaluate the factors 
of solution before the differences are precipitated.” He has 
contracted the fatal habit of automatically beginning nearly 
every sentence in a paragraph with the same word or words 
(e.g., on page 272 eleven sentences in a single paragraph begin 
with the word “It”). The habit is fatal, not only because of 
its effect upon the reader, the monotony making it almost 
impossible to attend to the argument, but because it has an 
effect upon, or is a symptom of something wrong in, Mr. 
Laski’s thought. The argument becomes automatic, monoton- 
ous, repetitive, so that Mr. Laski seems continually to be un- 
able to pull himself together and state the main point or his 
main reasons concisely, or even precisely. He loses the 
power of selection and the delicate sense of the relative value 
of arguments which, when he does not slip into this voluble 
sing-song, he undoubtedly possesses. The book would have 
gained enormously if it had been boiled down to two-thirds 
of its present length, or if Mr. Laski had ruthlessly pruned 
away the many repetitions and the extraordinary argumen- 
tative litany into which he has so frequently glided. 


ITALY 


Italian Town and Country Life. By C. R. CooTr. (Methuen. 
Ts. 6d.) 

Under the Italian Alps. By E. L. BROADBENT. (Methuen. 
8s, 6d.) 


BerorE he ventures into a foreign land, the traveller must 
decide what books (if any) he will read about it, and when 
he will read them. Now, to prepare in advance is dangerous, 
for the unimaginative reader will gain no impression at 
all; while the imaginative may conjure up an image which 
will jar when confronted with actuality. On the other 
hand, to read afterwards is to invite the mortification of 
learning that one has missed or misunderstood the one 
thing worth seeing. 

The case of books about Italy is especially difficult, 
because it is scarcely possible now to say anything new on 
this over-written topic ; and because the reaction of English- 
men to Italy is a curious psychological phenomenon. For 
a man may traverso African jungles with his mind shielded 
from impressions by his national character, as his body is 
protected by a mosquito-net. Yet he will succumb help- 
lessly to the infection of Italy ; and in his delirium he will 
call for paper, and set down his ravings in a novel, a gush 
of lyrics, or a newspaper article. But although there are 
few sane books written in English about Italy, these two 
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from Messrs. Methuen may safely be recommended to any 
fortunate people who are shortly going there. 

For it is to the credit of Mr. Coote and Miss Broadbent 
that even in Italy they have preserved balance without 
rigidity—he being saved by his light-hearted adaptability, 
and she by the narrow bounds which she so wisely set her- 
self—and that they were not unduly carried away by what 
they found in Italy, simply because they were not surprised 
by it. 

Mr. Coote’s book, which he calls “Italian Town and 
Country Life,” is neither a guide-book, nor a history, nor 
a political treatise. Having fought side by side with 
Italians during the war, and having lived in Rome for 
several years, he writes with easy familiarity of such things 
as Roman workmen, aqueducts, the Pope and Popery, the 
perils of shopping, and the “ quaint psychology” of the 
contadini ; and although his views are not unusual, they are 
sincere, and amusing enough. The book is eminently read- 
able, as least for those who are not too sensitive to the 
note of higher-journalism ; and as its interest is not merely 
topographical, it may be read with enjoyment by those who 
are forced to spend August in London. Perhaps the best 
chapter is that on the future of Italy, in which he discusses 
her political and economic problems,; and it is good to hear 
his opinion that “the Fascists have behaved like arrant 
cads,” so that “it is hard to credit them with what they 
have done in the face of one’s disgust at what they are.” 

“Under the Italian Alps,” by Miss Ellinor Broadbent, 
is a less ambitious, but in some ways a more satisfactory 
book. It is frankly a guide-book, written with the minimum 
of generalization or of personal anecdote, and it is therefore 
a difficult book to read at home. But it certainly arouses a 
desire to visit Venezia Tridentina and those delectable 
mountains—" Tofana, Nuvolau, Becca di Mezzodi, Antelao, 
Pelmo, Sorapis, Faloria, Marmarole, Popena, Cristallo— 
wonderful in shape and colour”—most certainly wonderful 
in name, And it would evidently be ill-judged to embark 
on a walking-tour in the Dolomites without this book in 
one’s rucksack—the more so since it is a small light, volume, 
equipped with a map, and with a geographical essay by 
Miss Marion Newbigin. Miss Broadbent outlines the his- 
tory of the Brenner Pass, which was the main trade-route 
between Venice and Germany; and she tells the story of 
Andreas Hofer, who led the Tyrolean revolt against Napo- 
leon. She indicates what of carving or frescoes may be 


found in the various churches, and what of food in the 
various inns; but she does not overwhelm with advice. And 
as her style is simple and direct, it would not be tiresome 
to read among gentians and alpine roses. 







REMINISCENCES 
By Mail and Messenger. By Sir T. ComyNn-PuLattT, (Con- 
stable, 10s. 6d.) 
Myself and Some Others. By OWEN NareEs. (Duckworth. 
3s, 6d.) 


Except that they both contain reminiscences and are written 
with lively spontaneity, devoid of affectation, these two books 
have nothing in common. Sir T. Comyn-Platt belongs to the 
older generation, and carries us not only to far-away places, 
but back to the incredibly remote years before the war. 
Mr. Owen Nares, on the other hand, has only reached his 
middle thirties, and writes of men and occasions still fresh 
in the memory of many of his admirers. Good as both 
volumes are of their own kinds, their appeal will be to 
different classes of reader. .Sir T. Comyn-Platt, although his 
recollections take the form of a series of genuine letters 
addressed to the lady who ultimately became his wife, is a 
polished stylist, while Mr. Nares rightly does not claim to 
do more than “ talk shop.”’ ; 

The author of “ By Mail and Messenger” was in the 
Diplomatic Service, and‘his letters, covering a period of 
twelve years preceding 1915, are addressed from Constanti- 
nople, Bagdad, Samarkand, Athens, Mombasa, Lake Vic- 
toria, and other places in the Near East and in Africa. They 
touch only lightly upon politics, to which Sir T. Comyn- 
Platt seems to have had no great attachment. In so far as 
he does reveal his political opinions, they reflect a conven- 
tional Tory belief in the White Man’s Burden. “ What an 









amazing People we are! 


At a vast expenditure of blood and 
treasure we conquer some of the fairest portions of the globe, 
and having done so are quite willing that our worst enemy 
should reap the benefit.” That is the note which recurs most 


often in his pages. It is only occasionally that a definite 
political issue—such as woman’s suffrage—moves him to 
utterance : — 

‘*Of course if your sex win this ‘ round,’ the next fight 
will be on the hustings. We shall have women M.P.s; that 
is the logical sequence, and one will be prepared for it. The 
sad part, however, to my mind is that you will never get 
Ladies to stand. Of course, plenty of women will come for. 
ward, but none with nice feelings and instincts; and if they 
do, then they will have lost the proper sense of their social 
position. The House of Commons is the right place for an 
eldest son, but for an eldest daughter——! No, that is a 
very different thing; and, mark my words, you will never 
get the right sort of person to do it.” 

It would be unfair, however, to give the impression that 
there is much of the “mark my words” attitude about our 
gentle and urbane author, who, not being deeply concerned 
with ideas and movements, accepts merely negatively the 
political outlook of his class. When it comes to individuals, 
his interest grows keener and his intelligence more alert. 
Meeting Kitchener and Cecil Rhodes in Bulgaria, he can see 
nothing in the former “ to inspire the least military ardour,” 
while, so far from being the “ super-statesman” of his 
dreams, Rhodes appears “ the essence of dulness.” But this 
is not a book to be read for its politics or portraits—or even 
for its descriptions of places, though Sir T. Comyn-Platt can, 
when he likes, bring a scene vividly before us. There is a 
charming picture, for instance, of a Grecian monastery in 
which he stayed, and an eerie one of the forest beside the 
Bosphorus in which he lost his path. The main charm of 
these letters lies, however, in their writer’s own personality. 
The frank record of his fluctuating moods and musings in 
health and sickness, full of graceful humour and quiet 
melancholy, and woven around a thread of not obtrusive 
sentiment, shows how closely the epistolary art at its best 
approximates to that of the essayist. 

Mr. Owen Nares’s little book has no serious value as a 
study of the many famous characters whom he has met in 
the theatrical world. But it is a simple, breezy, and in- 
teresting account of his own life. His paths, even from the 
beginning, have been paths of pleasantness. His boyhood 
was passed among ideal surroundings for one devoted to all 
outdoor sports, and he was fortunate in having a mother who 
early discerned his talent for acting, and herself—how unlike 
most mothers !—persuaded him to take up the stage as a 
career, Mr. Nares communicates his own zest and satis- 
faction to the reader, and writes very modestly for one who 
has enjoyed so much limelight and success. 


ART BOOKS 


The Uncellected Work of Aubrey Beardsley. 
£2 2s.) : 

Original Drawings. By BARBARA REepDIE MALLETT. (Watts. 
5s.) 


(Lane. 


Venice, Past and Present. (‘‘The Studio.” 7s. 6d. and 
10s. 6d.) 
Fair Touraine. By MARGARET AULTON. (Lane. 35s.) 


Masters of Modern Art: Pissarro. By A. TABARANT. (Lane. 
5s.) 

Modern Masters of Etching: No. 4, J. L. Forain. No. 5, 
Sir Frank Short. (‘‘The Studio.” 5s, each.) 


Is the Beardsley vogue still sufficiently in force to justify 
yet another volume of his works? On any other grounds 
it is difficult to find an excuse for this collection of scraps 
and oddments, of half-minute sketches and childish draw- 
ings, such a waste-paper-basket-full as could only be interest- 
ing in the case of an artist much greater than Beardsley. 
Mr. Lewis Hind, however, who writes the preface, is of the 
opinion that Beardsley deserves it: “This is the penalty 
of greatness,” he says ; “ every scrap of the magic hand must 
be thrust into the light.” Perhaps it is impossible for the 
present generation not to be unjust to Beardsley, for he 
has many of the qualities which we most dislike, and reminds 
us insistently of other artists and of men of letters who are 
profoundly unsympathetic to us. He could only have been 
produced by that queer period the ‘nineties: he has all its 
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self-consciousness, its frustrated longing for rebellion and 
naughtiness, its stuffy hot-house artificiality. And yet, 
with Beardsley, it is not entirely a question of generations ; 
one sees that at times he was a really good draughtsman, 
that he had a certain genius and a gift for the fantastic. 
Posterity will doubtless discard the extravagant admiration 
(and the abuse), and, if it does not forget him, will probably 
put him in his place as a fairly good, but rather dull, 
illustrator, remembered chiefly for the associations of a 
period. This volume, “ The Uncollected Work,” is mainly 
composed of “Juvenilia,” of photographs and portraits of 
the artist: of his later work there are a few caricatures and 
sketches and some of his illustrations to the ‘ Morte 
@’Arthur.” The latter date from 1893, are very Pre- 
Raphaelite in feeling, and have not the delicacy of his best 
work. 

The drawings of Barbara Reddie Mallett, aged ten, 
have a good deal of that spontaneous charm and liveliness 
which are often to be found in children’s work. She has 
imagination and observation and an unconscious sense of 
humour. Her father, in an introduction, predicts a great 
future for her: “ What would the world of to-day not give 
to possess the earliest works of Hogarth or Reynolds?” he 
asks. Very likely they were not nearly so remarkable as 
his daughter’s; anyhow, however remarkable the latter's 
{and that they are not so amazing is perhaps the most 
hopeful sign), it in no way follows that an infant prodigy 
will become a full-fledged genius. Childish charm and 
even skill may often vanish with training and a greater 
degree of sophistication, and art and mere artlessness have 
little in common. 

“ Venice, Past and Present,’’ contains an excellent col- 
lection of pictures of Venice in all its phases. These are 
reproduced from paintings, drawings, and etchings of all 
periods, and if the selection is somewhat undiscriminating 
from the artistic, it is comprehensive from the illustrative, 
point of view. Guardi, Longhi, Giovanni Bellini, Canaletto, 
Turner, Ziem, Sargent, Whistler, Urushibara, Sir D. Y. 
Cameron, Mr. Brangwyn, Mr. James McBey—all are repre- 
sented, and many others. Mr. Selwyn Brinton contributes 
an introduction dealing with different periods in. Venice in 
history, art, and literature. Miss Margaret Aulton’s task 
has been more ambitious: not only has she written a book 
of considerable length, describing ‘“ Fair Touraine,” its 
stories and legends, its architecture and its countryside, but 
her book is thickly illustrated with drawings and sketches 
by herself. There are several drawings of each of the 
famous chateaux and towns—not, it must be admitted, very 
interesting except as illustrations which correspond well 
with her romantic style of writing. 

An excellent little book on Pissarro is the latest addi- 
tion to the Bodley Head series, “Masters of Modern Art.” 
It contains forty illustrations and an instructive preface on 
this artist, who, though by no means one of the greatest 
of the French Impressionists, is sometimes, uneven as his 
work is, one of the most charming. 

Forain took to etching comparatively late in life; in 
spite of this his competence is amazing, and in etching he 
has found an admirable means of expression for the 
romantic, dramatic subjects he has always preferred. Sir 
Frank Short has less skill, less dramatic power, and little 
individuality ; his etchings are typical of the present fashion 
in England. 

Ancus Davipson. 


OLD SONGS 


Songs of the Gardens. 
(Nonesuch Press. 21s.) 


Edited by Peter WARLOCK. 


“At nine o'clock, in a charming moonlight evening, we 
embarked at Ranelagh for Vauxhall, in a wherry, so light 
and slender, that we looked like so many fairies sailing in 
a nut-shell.’”” So wrote Miss Lydia in “Humphry 


Clinker.” Arrived there, she wandered in ecstasy through 
a spacious garden, along delightful walks, among “ pavillions, 
lodges, groves, grottos, lawns, temples, and cascades.’ 
Sipping her tea in the warm evening air, she watched the 
people and listened to the music. At Ranelagh she heard 
“the famous Tenducci, a thing from Italy—It looks for all 
the world like a man, though they say it is not.” At Vaux- 


hall was “the celebrated Mrs. , Whose voice was so loud 
and shrill, that it made my head ake through excess of 
pleasure.” And she might have gone on to Marybone 
Garden for light opera and fireworks, or to Sadler's Wells 
for side-shows and monsters and wine of Portugal, or to 
Clerkenwell or Bermondsey. Beginning about 1730, these 
Garden Concerts remained popular for nearly a century, 
testifying to the mildness of the climate and the gaiety of 
the people. 

All this, and more, we can learn from Mr. Peter War- 
lock’s introduction ; now turn to the songs. There are songs 
of love, both false and true, which differ little either in 
manner or matter, whether they tell of Damon and his Daphne 
or the gallant Tar, Jack Oakham, and his Poll. There is 
comic doggerel and simple satire, where the words are every- 
thing, and the tune nothing. We are given several examples 
of what must have been a favourite theme, the lament of the 
vierge malgré elle. Sighs one:— 





“ At the foot of a Hill in a neat lonely Cott, 
To die an old maid I’m afraid is my lot; 
Not a Man but my Father e’er seen in the place, 
Think how hard my Condition, and pity my Case.” 


Sings another :— 


‘* Ye Heroes triumphant by Land and by Sea, 
Sworn Vot’ries to Love, yet unmindfull of me; 
Of prowess approv’d, of no dangers afraid, 
Will ye stand by like Dastards, and see me a Maid?” 


The music is well fitted to its purpose, to charm for a 
season and then be forgotten ; to evoke the intimacy born of 
a swift, echoed sigh or sudden, simultaneous laughter, till 
the shy couples feel that the buzzing crowd around them is 
a shelter to their privacy. It is slender stuff, much of it 
mere Handel and water. Even the examples by Arne and 
Boyce are unimpressive. One misses the subtle rhythms 
of the Elizabethans and the continuity of their melodic writ- 
ing. Sharp, detached, conclusive phrases are strung together 
like beads on a thread. But the direct sincerity is refresh- 
ing. There is vigour in “ O whither can my William stray,” 
real beauty in “ Disappointment,” and a touch of grandeur 
about “ Mrs, Scott’s Song in the Desart Island.” 

The volume itself is not attractive. The genius of the 
Nonesuch Press for once has slumbered. The paper is fluffy 
and the ornamentation ungainly, except for the exquisite 
design on the title page engraved by Mr. Stephen Gooden. 
It is unfortunate that there should be a mistake in the first 
note—or rather rest—of the first bar of the first song. It 
should, of course, be a quaver. But most open to criticism 
is the editor’s policy in not providing the melodies with an 
accompaniment playable on the piano. Mr. Warlock’s reason 
is that he believes a frankly modern setting is the best, and 
this would rob us of the “ accurate text of the music as it 
was published by the composer.” Certainly we must have 
an accurete text of the melody, but, in most cases, that is 
all that the composer really “ composed.” He merely indi- 
cated the accompaniment. As Mr. Warlock says, speaking 
of Lawes, the bass was left “ to be filled up at the performer's 
discretion.” Is it not somewhat pedantic of a modern editor, 
instead of exercising that discretion on our behalf, to leave 
the melodies to be smothered and slaughtered by the clumsy 
efforts of the unskilled? Is it not a mistake to sacrifice so 
much for the sake of the musical historian, when the his- 
torical importance of the music is so slight? 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 


The British Year-Book of International Law, 1925. 
(Milford. 16s.) 


Ir is curious that, in a country which has fought as many 
wars and has as many foreign contacts as ours, there should 
be so few international lawyers and so few incentives to 
become such. Possibly as a practical nation we are not much 
attracted by a subject apt to deal so largely with the dis- 
cussion of war-time rules which we feel are unlikely to be 
observed in war time. Nevertheless, the shrinkage of the 
world and post-war entanglements have made an enlightened 
study and development of international law more than ever 
important, and great honour is due to Sir Cecil Hurst and 
Professor Pearce Higgins and their collaborators for the 
origination and maintenance of this valuable Year-Book. 
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Not the least useful part of the present issue is the 
summary of the decisions of international tribunals and of 
national tribunals in so far as these involve international 
questions. But the articles are of the usual high standard. 
Mr. Spaight advocates a new principle for deciding what 
objectives are permissible in aerial warfare. Sir Cecil Hurst 
pleads for an international court of Piepowder, to deal out 
cheap and speedy justice to individuals in commercial 
matters. Professor Pearce Higgins writes on “Ships of War 
as Prize’’ and Mr. McNair on State Servitudes. The layman 
will perhaps read with special interest Professor P. J. 
Baker’s ingenious arguments in support of his view that 
the existence of the League of Nations and other recent 
developments dispose of Westlake’s objections to compulsory 
arbitration, and Professor Brierly’s striking deductions from 
his interpretation of ‘‘ Matters of Domestic Jurisdiction.” 
If, as he maintains, every matter not regulated by inter- 
national law falls necessarily within the domestic jurisdiction 
(compétence exclusive) of some State, and if under Article 3 
of the Geneva Protocol all matters regulated by international 
law must be submitted to the jurisdiction of the Permanent 
Court, whereas matters of domestic jurisdiction are excluded 
(under Article 5) from the elaborate scheme provided in 
Article 4 for the settlement of non-justiciable disputes—what, 
then, remains of Article 4? Professor Brierly believes that 
his conclusions reduce it “ to something very like nonsense,” 
since “the arbitrators may decide only those matters in 
which under the scheme no decision of theirs can be needed, 
because they will normally have been decided by the Court 
without ever reaching the arbitrators. Astonishing, there- 
fore, as is the effect on the Protocol of identifying matters 
of domestic jurisdiction with all matters not regulated by 
international law, it would seem that it affords no sufficient 
reason for abandoning this interpretation of the phrase.” 
Professor Brierly proceeds to a powerful attack on the Pro- 
tocol, and ends with a plea for the proscription of the phrase 
“ domestic jurisdiction’’ altogether, with suggestions for a 
more rational way of facing the question. It would have 
been fun if Professor Brierly and Professor Baker could have 
answered each other’s articles. The League of Nations has 
undoubtedly given international law an interest to non- 
lawyers which it too often lacked previously. 


NOVELS IN BRIEF 


Waters of Fayle. By CiceLy Farmer. (Hutchinson. 7s, 6d.) 

Country mansions in fiction, whether ancestral or 
acquired, manifest peculiar phenomena, and cast over their 
passive owners or tenants intluences too frequent, good or 
baleful, to be quite convincing. To those who accept such 
mortgages of imagination, the house of Fayle, among sombre 
woods in the North Country, will appeal as it did to the girl 
Margaret Mason. Her French stepmother allowed Margaret 
to spend her holidays, conveniently, with various school 
companions, and most of the book is occupied with vivid 
details of youthful friends, such as Beau, Noél, Lee, and 
Rosa. Yet the juvenile emotions, pranks, intellectual 
curiosity, and general exuberance of such young people are 
apt to be tiresome, since they are aimless and experimental. 
Moreover, Margaret herself is at variance with her changing 
setting, and cannot escape the melancholy influence of 
remembered Fayle. Finally, she falls in love with an 
elderly stranger, Basil Rodd, at a Night Club in Loadon. 
To reveal the tragic reason why such love should be impos- 
sible would be unfair, but the surprising nature of that 
reason reveals a basic flaw in the construction of the story 
—seen in that after-light of knowledge, the tale seems incon- 
clusive and one of merely suspended action. 

. <« & * 


Paid with Thanks. 
7s, 6d.) 


The latter and more important part of this novel has 
been adapted by the author from his play, ‘“‘ The Happy 
Ending.’’ Dennis Cradock is one of those heroes who are 
sure of success, at least on the stage—the charming, impos- 
sible ne’er-do-wells who desert wife and children, steal, 
cheat, lie, yet overcome prejudice and obtain complete for- 
giveness by their irresistible magnetism, childlike candour, 
pathetic weakness, and heroic custom of saving people from 
fire, flood, and other perils. Mr. Ian Hay has pleasantly 
filled out the story with a description of the childhood of 
Cradock’s children and the highly amusing pranks of Leo 
the Terrible, enlivening if with authentic glimpses of Palm 
Beach and of America at holiday or on the verge of entering 


By Ian Hay. (Hodder & Stoughton, 






the Great War. All is competent, rapid, interesting. So 
we arrive at the poignant drama itself, too contrasted and 
pointed for the leisure of fiction, in which Mildred Cradock, 
like a lioness at bay, defends her son from the magnetic 
influence of his returned, but unrepentant father. Expiation 
is the only possible course left to such a heart-affecting was- 
trel as Dennis Cradock. There is a boating accident, off 
stage or story, and Dennis does not disappoint us 
* * * 


Rachel Marr. By Morey Roserts. 

7s. 6d.) ° 

The unusual praise bestowed, by writers so different as 
W. H. Hudson and George Gissing, upon “ Rachei Marr,” 
causes one to wonder if this story, originally published 
twenty years ago, is indeed a neglected masterpiece. Cer- 
tainly most of the elements of greatness may be found in this 
story. Its intensity of passion is singular. The love tale 
of Rachel Marr and Anthony Perran is simple in externals: 
she is direct, realistic in her feelings and pain; he is torn 
by spiritual strife and an inherited Puritanism that destroys 
the self-justification of romance. The eloquent rhythmical 
style, sustained and limited in its effects, seems to intensify, 
in its narrow channel, the emotional movement of the 
story. To that fatal emotion, of which the lovers 
seem but helpless agents, the other women characters are 
ancillary ; the brother of Anthony, loose-living, is converted 
and swept into the torrent ; even Steve Penrose, whose pithy 
wisdom and queer alcoholic humour afford us relief from 
the pent-up atmosphere, is silent before the unhappy, 
separated pair. The line between high passion of spirit and 
frenzy is difficult to mark. Rachel, despite her pitiable 
clinging to the little familiar things of ordinary life, is 
remembered not so much as an individual, but as a rapt 
votary and victim of fate. Disturbing as this-story is, we 
seem to detect in its narrowed force the spur and hard usage 
of great talent. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


The Co-operative Movement in Italy. By E. A. Lioyp. 
(Fabian Society and Allen & Unwin. 4s. 6d.) 


Mr. Lloyd has written a book which should be read by 
all students of co-operation. It is a careful study of the 
chief forms which the movement has taken in Italy. Mr. 
Lloyd is more interested in facts than in opinion, and the 
greater portion of his book is devoted to a detailed descrip- 
tion of the history and development of three forms of 
societies in the country: Labour Societies, Industrial Pro- 
ductive Societies, and Agricultural Societies. He was 
impressed by the achievements of the Labour Societies, bet, 
like many observers, seems to have some doubts about the 
success of agricultural co-operation in Italy. He was in 
the country during the struggles which consolidated the 
Fascisti in power, and his account of their attack upon the 
co-operative societies, and of the break-up and remodelling 
of the movement, is of great interest. 

* * 


(Nash & Grayson. 


Concerning Evolution. By J. ArtHur Tuomson, M.A., 
LL.D. (Yale University Press and Oxford University 
Press. Ils, 4d.) 


Professor Thomson’s few book, being a publication of 
lectures delivered last year at Yale Universi:y, suffers from 
the usual incompatibility of method between speaking to an 
audience and writing for a reader. It is full of repetitions ; 
it is badly constructed and arranged, and the emphasis of 
expression is wrongly poised. The material ranges from 
the habits of ants to the nebular hypothesis, from inor- 
ganic to human evolution, and no man of science living is 
better qualified to give an informed and intelligibly coherent 
account of the diverse phenomena that can be crowded 
together under the firmament-embracing title of ‘“ evolu- 
tion.’’ The Professor excels as an interpreter, and his is a 
temperately and humanely reconciling rather than a search- 
ingly individual stamp of mind. Particularly useful is the 
stress he lays upon the fact that there is no real disharmony 
between empirical formule and transcendental inference. 
But he is not so happy in his attempt to find a via media 
between Darwinism and Lamarckism, for the good reason 
that there is none. Mix those colours and the result is a 
mess. Either the process of evolution is fortuitous or it is 
not. As a modified Darwinist, Professor Thomson is bound 
to admit accident as a principal factor in the formation of 
new species, while at the same time he will have it that 
Nature is purposeful and the expression of the “ Divine 
Thought.’’ But if God exists and at the same time refuses 


to interfere, how could the organic world have assumed its 
present form except by the non-Darwinian method of trial 
and error? The Professor’s whole battery of responses does 
not tell us this, 
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BE YOUR OWN 
ALMONER 


If you want to help some poor 
man or woman who sorely needs 
a suitable surgical appliance, apply 
at once to the Secretary as below. 


Every subscriber receives “letters” 
in proportion to the amount of his 
contribution. 


Communications should be addressed 
to the Secretary— 


ROYAL SURGICAL 
AID SOCIETY 


Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 4. 


Patron: H.M. THE KING. 
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A great Sport book 








THE STORY oF BRITISH 
SPORTING PRINTS 


ty CAPTAIN FRANK SILTZER 


Author of ‘‘ Newmarket.” 


In one large handsome volume, with 4 
coloured and 16 black-and-white il/ustrations, 


24s. net. 


The author has compiled a unique 
catalogue of sporting prints, and the 
appeal of his book is thus twofold, 
For the art lover will thereby become 
familiar with many beautiful works of 
art, often of historic value, and not 
elsewhere available in a single volume, 
while the sportsman will find informa- 
tion to enhance his favourite pursuits, 

(Ready Friday.) 

London : 
HUTCHINSON & Co, 
Paternoster Row, 




















United Kingdom Provident 
Institution. 
Funds Over £13,500,000. 


Chairman: 
The Rt. Hon. WALTER RUNCIMAN, M.P. 


This eighty-year-old Institution now offers revised and 
attractive terms under the Deferred Assurance Scheme. 
Moreover, a Policy effected under this scheme on a child 
recently born may be dated back to the date of birth, 
which ensures the maximum benefit for a given yearly 
outlay. 

For £10 a year In such a case, the child on attaining 
his majority can be assured for £1,220 with profits, or 
£1,632 without profits. 


The scheme comprises a variety of other options. 
OFFICE; 196, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 


To Book -Collectors 





ESSRS. SOTHERAN would put themselves 

at the service of Collectors or Students who are 
in want of books, of which they will endeavour to 
find and report particulars and price, without any 
obligation to the inquirer. This applies to foreign 
as well as English books, and also to newly-published 
Continental books, both in Literature and Science. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 


140 STRAND, W.C.2, and 43 PICCADILLY, W.1 
Sane Eades’ + TEER ce 
le SS : tral 1515: 
Bookmen, London. (Pleadilly) Gerrard 774). 
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Change of Address 


As from August 2/st the Offices of Tue Nation anp 
Tue ATHENAvUM will be moved from 5, John Street, 
Adelphi, W.C. 2, to more spacious premises at 


38 GREAT JAMES ST., HOLBORN, W.C.1 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 





THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


INDUSTRIAL LEADERS—BREWERY 


money market is easy, and the rumour persists 

of a further reduction in the Bank rate. It is 
said that American balances here would continue to in- 
crease even if the Bank rate were 4 per cent. It is 
undeniable that the opportunities for the employment 
of funds by American banks in the United States are 
restricted. At the beginning of this year we expressed 
the opinion that investors would do well in the indus- 
trial market to follow the leaders,—such as British- 
American Tobacco, Imperial Tobacco, Courtaulds, and 
Swedish Match. It is interesting to compare the prices 
of these shares with those ruling at the end of December 


last. 
Dec. 31st Aug. 19th Div.% Yield. 
British American Tobacco 109/9 106/6 265+ 419 6t 
Imperial Tobacco .. 88/6 1033 22)+ 4 6 6t 
Courtaulds des .. 69/6 = 20+ 3 4 OF 
11, 


T: gilt-edged market continues to improve. The 


Swedish Match 10 27-32 12 612 6 
+ Tax free. 


The depression in the export industries has naturally 
helped the market in these favoured shares, which 
are connected with industries that have enjoyed peculiar 
prosperity. When prosperity returns to the export 
trades or heavy industries, there may be less investment 
demand for these fashionable ‘‘ leaders.’’ We should 
perhaps add beer to tobacco, silk, and matches as a com- 
modity with a greatly increasing market. If there were 
wanted any proof that brewing is a flourishing trade it 
might be deduced from the anxiety of the chairmen of 
the large brewing companies to impress upon their 
hearers that the profit on beer is little or nothing. The 
chairman of Watney, Combe, Reid & Co. endeavoured 
to show that their profits were derived chiefly from high- 
priced or ‘‘ luxury ”’ beers, and not from the beers sold 
to the working man, At 4d. per pint for cheap beer 
the profit reaped by Watney, Combe, Reid & Co. was 
“only’’ 1-10th of a penny. But what it is “ los- 
ing ’’ on working-man’s beer it is making good on the 
profits of improved public-houses, which have been 
turned into refreshment houses. In spite of this one 
hesitates to suggest that if the sale of beer were dropped 
altogether and the Company concentrated on teas and 
refreshments, the profits might be even larger, or that 
the profit of 1-10th of a penny would look even more 
reasonable if it were gained on a larger unit of sale than 
a pint. We think that an investment in brewery 
shares is still comparatively safe, and we would not yet 
take profits on the shares of the City of London Brewery, 
which have risen since we last mentioned them from 
66s. to 74s. 


* 7. * 


The public appetite for restriction schemes grows, 
and the prices of diamond shares reflect the optimism 
inspired by the new agreement between the big diamond 
producers for the control of sales. Restriction in dia- 
monds is no new thing. The old London diamond syn- 
dicate which included the four principal African pro- 
ducers—De Beers, Premier, Jagersfontein, and Con- 
solidated Mines of South-West Africa—was dissolved 
last December, mainly because of the dissatisfaction of 
the Anglo-American Corporation with the price offered 
for the production of the Consolidated. Mines of South- 
West Africa, which it controls. The Anglo-American 
Corporation, with which are associated the Morgan 
Grenfell interests, thereupon formed a separate selling 
organization for the disposal of the South-West African 
output and was able to effect large sales in the United 
States, which, not unnaturally, is the chief market for 
diamonds. The new syndicate consisting of “ Johnnies,’’ 
Anglo-American Corporation and the African producers, 
has presumably satisfied the demands of the Anglo- 
American Corporation. It takes a wider sweep and 


PROFITS—RESTRICTION IN DIAMONDS. 


claims to deal with practically the whole of the world’s 
output of diamonds and to tighten the control of the 
world’s markets, This is a euphemism meaning higher 
prices for diamonds. The Chairman of De Beers has 
himself stated that the current prices for diamonds are 
higher than they were before the war in consequence of 
the control exercised by the Syndicate producers, whose 
output has been limited to the world’s “ proved capacity 
of absorption.’’ As in the case of rubber, the unre- 
stricting producers (in Brazil, British Guiana, &c.) will 
benefit most by the restriction of production, but as the 
new Syndicate now controls the output of West Africa, 
directly or indirectly, as well as the output of South 
Africa, something very near a monopoly will have been 
secured. Those who are foolish enough to buy diamonds 
will no doubt be foolish enough to pay higher prices, and 
there is no organized body, as in the case of rubber manu- 
facturers, ready to conduct propaganda against thie 
latest exploitation of the world’s consumers. The fol- 
lowing table, showing the rises that have taken place in 
the shares of the chief diamond producers, indicates that 
the Stock Exchange thinks highly of the chances of this 
essay in profiteering :— 
1924 


4 1925. 
Lowest. Highest. Lowest. Aug. 19th. 
De Beers ... «» 10% 11 15-16 


11 7-16 123 

Premier / -» 611-16 7 64 7 

New Jagersfontein 2 23-32 3} 25 4h 
Con. Diamonds of 

8.W. Africa ... 14/9 22/6 16/44 21/6 


* »* * 


We have on a former occasion expressed our prefer- 
ence for a purchase of the financial trusts interested in 
African gold and diamonds rather than a purchase of 
the individual producers. ‘“ Johnnies,’’ which we re- 
gard as one of the soundest of these trusts, now stand 
at 46s. This price includes 3s. net, for the dividend 
payable in September. Anglo-American Corporation 
shares, which stood a few months ago at 22s. 9d., have 
reached a level of 28s. As a lock-up speculation these 
shares have attractions. 


YIELDS OF GILT-EDGED SECURITIES 


Yield allowing for 
accrued interestand 
loss or profit en 
redem ption 


Net after 
deductin 
Gross Income Tx 


~£s8.d. £5. d, 
Long-dated Securities— 
3°/, Local Loans die? atts 66} 
34°/, Conversion Loan 
(1961 or after) 
4°/, Victory Bonds (1976) 923 
4°/, Funding Loan 
(1960-90) 89} 
Intermediate Securities— 
5°/, War Loan (1929-47) 
44°/, Conversion Loan 
(1940-44) 968 
Short-dated Securities— 
34°/, War Loan (1925-28) 962 417 
5°/, National War Bonds 
105} 49 


99lt wie 
1013 


41011 


410 7 
410 3 


410 10 


3 12 


3 12 
3 12 


3 12 
414 4 
416 2 


3 15 
317 


317 
3 11 
40 
3 18 


(1927) 
4°/, National War Bonds 
(1927) 
5}°/, Treasury Bonds, A & B 
1929 


54°/, Treasury Bonds, C 
(1930) 102} 5 7 7 
5°/, Treasury Bonds, = 


1003 «4:19 2 
4}°/, Treasury Bonds 

1930-32) 97% 412 0 
4°/, Treasury Bonds 

(1931-33) 93} 4 510 


319 
3 13 
3 18 
3 19 10 











